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MERICAN newspapers are 

probably quite as thoroughly 
divided in their opinions upon the 
causes of law breaking and its pre- 
vention as they are on other ques- 
tions of national importance. Exam- 
ination of their editorial contents, 
however, seldom reveals the reasons 
why the opinions were held; conse- 
quently, it is unwise to draw con- 
clusions about newspaper attitudes, 
except as to their correctness. 

It might be interesting to specu- 
late, for instance, why the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner has _ vigorously 
campaigned against capital punish- 
ment with eight-column editorials, 
and why almost at the same time it 
demanded the life of a notorious 
criminal in opposition to its own 
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crusade. This and other idiosyn- 
crasies of the press may confound 
the attempt to discover a reasoned 
editorial policy, but they may 
nevertheless be weighed in the light 
of modern criminological and peno- 
logical theories. These opinions can 
be taken for what they are—the 
point of view with which the news- 
papers hope to persuade their read- 
ers to conform—whether held - for 
political, financial, religious or so- 
cial reasons, or for other reasons, 
proper or improper; and they may 
be studied objectively in the light 
of the positions taken by recognized 
authorities. 

Newspaper attitudes toward the 
crime problem can best be discussed 
by grouping them according to what 
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newspapers write about the causes 
of crime—whether economic, social 
or physiological and psychological 
—the arrest and trial of the accused, 
the treatment accorded in penal in- 
stitutions and the various preven- 
tive steps that should be taken. 

A recent study of a group of Mid- 
western newspapers revealed that 
the suggested causes of law break- 
ing ran into the hundreds, though 
little unanimity, scant understand- 
ing of modern criminological and 
penological thought and a great 
deal of theory discarded by crimi- 
nologists and penologists twenty- 
five to seventy-five years ago were 
found. In the following discussion 
of these various divergent points of 
view it is the intention to confine 
the remarks and generalizations to 
those newspapers whose daily edi- 
torials were examined. In this group 
were the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
Detroit Free Press, the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, and the Chicago 
Tribune. The survey included all 
the editorials touching on crime that 
were printed in 1928 and 1934. The 
normality of these years and the 
availability of the files were the 
chief reasons for selecting 1928 and 
1934. 


HESE newspapers gave scant 

attention to the economic fac- 
tors involved in law breaking. No 
mention was made, for instance, of 
the effect of low family income 
throughout large groups, of the con- 
sequent low standards of living, of 
how very low income promotes slum 
conditions in which law breaking 
finds a fertile breeding ground or of 
the pressure of decreased earning 
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capacity upon moral and legal 
standards. 

The whole group, however, fre- 
quently accused certain business 
men of aiding or abetting racketeers, 
either by direct participation or by 
indirect acquiescence. Similarly, 
they reported that the lure of quick 
and easy profits sometimes drew 
men into a life of law breaking. 

All of the papers except the Courier- 
Journal blamed the Prohibition Act 
for an increase in law breaking in 
the years examined. The editorials 
in the Tribune were accompanied 
by news stories that carried both 
coloration and prejudice. The at- 
tacks in these newspapers were fre- 
quent and powerful. If newspaper 
editorials have an important influ- 
ence upon public opinion, then 
newspapers such as these must be 
credited with partial responsibility 
for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The ultimate effect of 
prohibition upon law breaking, how- 
ever, has not been adequately re- 
ported on—not even in the Wicker- 
sham report. 

Among other economic influences 
touched upon, but dealt with in- 
adequately, were labor troubles be- 
tween employers and the unions, 
racketeering, low pay of policemen, 
bribery and graft among public of- 
ficials and gambling. Only indirectly 
did any newspaper touch upon the 
home and juvenile delinquency in 
their economic relations to crime. 

These factors constitute most of 
the base for the discussion by the 
five newspapers of the economic in- 
fluences of crime.’ Not only did this 
Conditions (Boston 1916), 
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discussion appear to be inadequate, 
but the inferences drawn from the 
cases discussed might in general 
have been written by the uninformed 
layman. Since the economic fac- 
tors in law breaking are among the 
most important causes of crime, it 
is evident that these newspapers fell 
far short of a desirable standard in 


these years. 


HIS group of newspapers de- 

voted more space and attention 
to the social factors contributing to 
crime than to any other single 
category of causal factors. In gen- 
eral the Courier-Journal was care- 
ful and cautious in its statements; 
the other four newspapers were con- 
siderably more positive in their 
opinions. These latter papers, for 
instance, unhesitatingly ascribed 
high juvenile delinquency to the 
broken home, although Gillin’ 
points out that its influence cannot 
easily be isolated from other factors 
in the social environment, while 
Shaw and McKay have declared 
that its influence is relatively insig- 
nificant.* The Herald-Examiner con- 
cludes that “murders are largely 
confined to slum areas,” but the 
statement goes beyond present in- 
adequate statistics. 

The role played by the newspa- 
pers themselves in the possible 
stimulation of criminal activities 
among the young and suggestible 
was mentioned only by the Courier- 
Journal and the Detroit Free Press. 
The latter referred to “lurid details 
of crime in certain ‘yellow news- 
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papers’.” It did not name the news- 
papers, nor did it suggest the pos- 
sible influence of its own news 
columns. The radio was criticized 
occasionally for the evil influence of 
its programs upon children. We do 
not yet know, however, what the 
influence of the radio is; it has not 
yet continued its programs long 
enough to produce significant re- 
sults, as Sutherland points out in 
his “Principles of Criminology.” 
The motion pictures escaped al- 
most unscathed, though the Herald- 
Examiner and the Free Press were 
mildly critical. The influence of the 
motion pictures is better known 
than that of the radio or the news- 
paper itself. The influence of the 
first has been measured scientifically 
with objective tests. The findings of 
such studies as the Blumer-Hauser * 
leave little doubt that the motion 
pictures can influence the conduct 
of juveniles and of juvenile-minded 
adults in anti-social ways. 
Agreement was complete that 
corrupt politicians and politics were 
responsible for a great deal of the 
country’s law breaking. Within the 
various ramifications of this specific 
subject, the newspapers showed 
nearly complete accord. What is 
more to the point, they also showed 
greater agreement with recognized 
critics, from the Wickersham report 
to earlier studies. The papers also 
agreed that certain judges were re- 
sponsible for a portion of the law- 
lessness in America, that a light 
sentence or a stay of sentence in- 
creased lawlessness. On this last 
point, however, there is little or no 
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proof. Authorities certainly are not 
agreed that severe sentences act as 
a deterrent. Corrupt lawyers, cor- 
rupt bondsmen and prosecuting at- 
torneys shared in the general criti- 
cism of the courts. 

Politicians were also blamed for 
corruption of police forces, for jury 
fixing, for the operation of shyster 
and “criminal” lawyers, for prison 
escapes and for the conduct of pa- 
role boards (unanimously) and 
pardon boards. Criticism of “poli- 
tics” was perhaps an outlet for the 
outraged sensibilities of the news- 
papers against the operation of com- 
plex forces inadequately understood. 

Criticism of juries was frequent. 
Most common was mention of the 
difficulty juries face in deciding up- 
on the issue of insanity. Sentimen- 
tality of juries was also mentioned, 
but very briefly. 

A second outlet for editorial feel- 
ings was the law, especially “techni- 
calities and loopholes” which per- 
mitted criminals to escape. The 
newspapers’ random criticism here 
loses force when limited to blanket 
charges and to occasional editorials. 
It would gather influence if made 
part of a well-planned drive for 
broad law reforms, such as adoption 
of uniform and model criminal 
codes. 

Reform in peremptory challenges, 
changes of venue, use of habeas 
corpus and other legal technicalities 
—all mentioned by these papers— 
are needed, as most criminologists 
have pointed out; sporadic criticism, 
however, will not bring them about. 

Whether too many laws existed 
was disputed. The Tribune and the 
Globe-Democrat held in the affirm- 
ative, but the Herald-Examiner 
thought there couldn’t be “too many 
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good laws.” Criticism of specific 
laws was frequent, though often 
misdirected because of failure to 
understand what the laws intended 
and how they operated. 

Numerous editorials attested to 
a growing recognition by the news- 
papers of the need for centralized 
police authority with powers ex- 
tending across city, township and 
county lines inside state borders. 
Suggestions for immediate change 
took the form of an increased de- 
mand for state police forces. The 
demand was limited to centraliza- 
tion of powers within the states, 
and was not a contravention of 
states’ rights theories. 

Public apathy in the face of high 
crime rates was attacked by all of 
these papers. It was agreed that, if 
the public desired greatly to see 
crime reduced, there would be less 
crime. The Globe-Democrat thought 
that public indifference was respon- 
sible “for most of the crime,” and 
the Herald-Examiner blamed apathy 
for the “twelve billion dollar annual 
crime bill.” No one knows the ex- 
tent of the influence of public indif- 
ference in the commission of crime 
in America; authorities agree that it 
is great. If there is a point at which 
the influence of the press can most 
easily be wielded, it would appear 
to be in creating an informed and 
aroused public opinion. 

The Chicago papers, while respon- 
sible in part for the efforts to rid 
that city of crime, were apologetic 
and dissembling in their attempts 
to clear the name of Chicago. They 
laid Chicago’s high crime rate to 
“imported gangsters,” to foreigners 
in general and the Mafia in particu- 
lar, to quarrels imported from 
abroad and to the failure of the 
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“melting pot” to melt. The St. Louis 
and Louisville papers were quick to 
recognize the reason for the atti- 
tudes of the Chicago papers, and 
took them to task at considerable 
length. The work of Miss Bowler 
for the Wickersham® report has 
thrown enough light on this point 
to make several things clear: that 
in proportion to their respective 
numbers the foreign-born commit 
considerably fewer crimes than the 
native-born; that in crimes for gain 
the native white greatly exceed the 
foreign-born; and that data are in- 
sufficient to warrant any conclusions 
on comparative criminality of any 
particular group of foreign-born, or 
about the native-born of foreign- 
born parentage. 

Newspaper attention to the social 
factors in crime has been more com- 
prehensive than that directed at 
other factors. The papers differ 
greatly among themselves, however, 
not only in their opinions but also 
in the apportionment of their at- 
tention to various phases of the 
subject. Only the Courier-Journal 
revealed a fair acquaintance with 
modern or current studies of these 
factors. In general the editorial 
writers relied too much upon their 
own personal experience for their 
opinions. 


EW, if any, criminologists today 

believe in a “criminal instinct.” 
Crime is generally conceived to be 
the result of a failure in adjustment, 
rather than of a criminal diathesis 
or inborn drive. Yet each of these 
papers wrote at various times of 
“men with criminal instincts,” the 
“instinct to gamble,” “the instinct 
to kill” and the like. This point of 
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view can best be explained as a cul- 
tural lag, and it is a partial explana- 
tion for the unscientific attitude of 
the public toward the causes of 
crime and its prevention. The Her- 
ald-Examiner, which said that crim- 
inal instincts do not exist, neverthe- 
less wrote of “men with criminal in- 
stincts,” and of the “instinct to 
gamble.” Another frequently abused 
idea was that the use of narcotic 
drugs arouses “criminal passions” 
or “criminal instincts.” In general it 
is now concluded that drugs play a 
very slight role in criminality. 

The mental factors in law break- 
ing, among which the items men- 
tioned immediately above are in- 
cluded, were briefly touched on by 
these newspapers. They are among 
the most difficult to understand, 
and among the least sensational to 
discuss. 

While it is believed that certain 
physiological considerations such as 
a high incidence of disease, a high 
death rate, malnutrition or physical 
defects and the like, are associated 
with law breaking, only one brief 
mention was made by any of these 
papers—that by the Courier-Jour- 
nal 

Brief mention was made of the 
influence of the physical environ- 
ment—the size of the land area to 
be policed, the character of the ter- 
rain and the climate. While the 
physical environment may play a 
less important role in the crime pic- 
ture than the economic influences, 
nevertheless the so-called “crime 
waves” may in part be due to such 
factors as change of seasons. Petty 
thievery connected with the taking 
of food and clothes increases in cold 
weather; conversely, crimes against 
the person increase in hot weather, 
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though increased frequency of phys- 
ical contact is probably involved. 

Much confusion exists over the 
crime rate. The newspapers not only 
share this confusion but also con- 
tribute to it. For instance, the Chi- 
cago papers at various times record- 
ed that crime was decreasing, only 
to contradict the statement shortly 
by declaring that it was increasing. 
The fact is, taking cognizance of 
seasonal fluctuations, that the rates 
for some crimes are increasing while 
others are decreasing. In citing 
crime statistics the newspapers deal 
with troublesome figures. Not only 
has it been shown that the data 
were deliberately falsified at times 
by the Chicago police, but also that 
most of the criminal data in this 
country are inaccurate and incom- 
plete. Criminologists tread very 
carefully when dealing with criminal 
statistics. 

What has just been said of the 
incidence of crime can also be said 
of the cost of crime. No one knows 
how much crime costs this country. 
Any estimate can be nothing more 
than a guess involving errors of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. The news- 
paper estimates ranged between six 
billion and sixteen billion dollars an- 
nually. They included such items as 
the estimated value of the work of 
criminals had they been engaged in 
productive labor. No one knows 
how many criminals are in the 
United States, nor how much they 
might have augmented the national 
income had they turned their ef- 
forts into legitimate channels. The 
Wickersham report summed the sit- 
uation up when it said that “it is 
wholly impossible to make an ac- 
curate estimate of the total eco- 
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nomic cost of crime to the United 
States.” 

Most of these remarks involving 
psychological factors were based on 
theories long since discarded by 
psychologists. Psychology in general 
and the psychology of the criminal 
in particular are not understood by 
these newspapers. Little apprecia- 
tion of the psychological factors in 
crime was shown. 


ONE of the newspapers was 

satisfied with the manner in 
which arrest and trial were handled. 
Criticisms involved such items as 
the hiring and paying of expert wit- 
nesses by the state, the hearing of 
expert testimony, the number of 
peremptory challenges to be allowed 
the state and the defense, changes 
of venue, the conduct of insanity 
proceedings, definitions of insanity, 
limitations of the power of judges, 
simplified indictments and various 
modifications of the jury system. 
The Free Press was the only paper 
to criticize the conduct of the news- 
papers in covering court procedure. 
It recommended that the court bar 
photographers from all trials. 

The newspapers were also highly 
dissatisfied with present court pro- 
cedure. Most of the criticism was 
directed toward bringing about 
quicker trials, surer justice and in- 
creased protection for society. Prob- 
ably there was as much agreement 
on these points as there is among 
expert critics. In general there ap- 
peared to be a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with juries and with the doc- 
trine of unanimous verdicts, with 
batteries of expert witnesses that 
now are arrayed on both sides in 
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many trials and with the current 
use of the insanity plea. It appears 
that these papers are doing some 
excellent work in coéperating with 
legislative committees, bar associa- 
tions and other public groups seek- 
ing more up-to-date court practices. 

The papers all disapproved of the 
principle of revenge in sentencing 
prisoners, but revealed another in- 
consistency when they demanded 
that society be revenged upon par- 
ticular law breakers. A study of the 
news stories showed that, whenever 
particularly vicious crimes were re- 
ported, the editorial columns fol- 
lowed shortly with demands for 
vengeance. Through such passion- 
ate demands editorial writers for- 
feit their right to intellectual lead- 
ership. 

When a newspaper deliberately 
informs itself upon scientific thought 
in this field and undertakes to en- 
lighten the public, it can do a thor- 
oughly fine job. The Courier-Journal 
set forth the pros and cons of the 
argument for the sterilization of 
criminals, which further demonstrat- 
ed that a somewhat delicate sub- 
ject can be handled in the editorial 
columns with complete clarity and 
yet with all the necessary restraint. 

Imprisonment generally meant for 
these papers a period of repression 
in which law breakers were pun- 
ished. Only the Courier-Journal pro- 
posed individualization of treatment 
calculated to develop an _ under- 
standing of why prisoners had brok- 
en the law, and a program of re- 
form intended to prevent its repeti- 
tion. 

Penologists are agreed that the 
most promising point at which to 
attack crime is among juvenile of- 
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fenders. Neither of the Chicago pa- 
pers printed anything directly bear- 
ing on the point, and the others did 
not give to it a proportionate place 
in their discussion. 

Current legislation reveals a trend 
toward life imprisonment for habit- 
ual offenders. The Tribune, the 
Globe-Democrat and the Free Press 
approved this trend. The Courier- 
Journal, again, was more in ac- 
cord with the penological reformers 
who hold that all criminals should 
be kept in jail until they “have 
learned their lesson” and until it is 
safe to release them again. 

Four of these papers favored the 
death penalty. The Herald-Exami- 
ner campaigned against it vigorous- 
ly at times and on other occasions 
demanded death for a particular 
criminal. The papers asked the 
death penalty on two grounds: that 
it was deserved and that it would 
act as a deterrent. Modern penology 
long ago abandoned the idea of an 
“eye for an eye.” It seeks to reform 
or to put a criminal where he can- 
not injure society, but not to pun- 
ish. And the data do not show that 
capital punishment ever deters oth- 
ers from the folly of crime. 

The Tribune and the Free Press 
suggested a return of the whipping 
post for brutal criminals, contrary 
to the belief of recognized penolo- 
gists. The Globe-Democrat joined 
these two papers in demanding a 
more severe treatment for most 
prisoners. The Free Press also want- 
ed to eliminate such prison privi- 
leges as participation in sports and 
various types of holidays—practices 
which penologists have found most 
effective in maintaining the social 
attributes of the prisoner. All of the 
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papers, however, criticized the 
crowded prisons as being bad for 
prisoners and society in general. 

The papers were agreed that poli- 
tics too frequently entered into the 
granting of parole, pardon and 
probation. All penologists would 
agree with this point of view. In 
other phases of this question the 
papers erred seriously in the man- 
ner in which their opinions were 
presented. For instance, probation 
and parole are two of the most ef- 
fective penal instruments when 
proper supervision is provided for 
the probationer or parolee. Criti- 
cism should be directed against the 
lack of supervision rather than 
against the theory of the instru- 
ment. 

As a whole the penology of the 
papers was more archaic than their 
criminology. Their “expert” knowl- 
edge apparently stopped before the 
prison doors were reached—probab- 
ly somewhere in the courtrooms. 
Passions and prejudices and archaic 
theories greatly handicap their use- 
fulness in bringing about prison re- 
forms and render their suggestions 
for preventive steps against crime 
both pointless and inadvisable. 


ENSORSHIP of the printed 

page was suggested by the Free 
Press as one step in preventing 
crime, though the paper did not tell 
how the censorship was to be put 
into operation. Such a dangerous 
suggestion might meet with the ap- 
proval of some penologists, but it 
sounds strange coming from a news- 
paper. The papers were unanimous, 
however, in believing that properly 
handled stories on crime would pre- 
vent much law breaking. With this 
the penologist agrees. Unfortunate- 
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ly, on these papers and many oth- 
ers, the hand that writes the edito- 
rials does not fashion the news 
story and the headlines, nor take 
the pictures of leering gangsters fra- 
ternizing with officers of the law. 
The press is a divided house; within 
it some members are sometimes so- 
cially minded, but at other times it 
yields an influence that is more 
baneful than the criminals of which 
it writes. 

Similarly, the Free Press and the 
Herald-Examiner held that radio 
programs should be censored to 
eliminate vicious influences. The 
Tribune, which owns WGN, and the 
other two papers did not mention 
the subject. The Free Press and the 
Herald-Examiner also asked that 
motion pictures be cleaned up, while 
the Tribune thought that the reno- 
vation process had already been ac- 
complished. 

All of the papers held that an im- 
portant step in the prevention of 
law breaking would be to remove 
judges and other officers of the 
court from the influence of politics, 
though the papers did not agree on 
how this was to be done. The Her- 
ald-Examiner and the Globe-Demo- 
crat, their faith in the elective sys- 
tem shattered, suggested appoint- 
ment. The latter thought appoint- 
ment should be for life. The Tri- 
bune, however, still clung to the 
elective system. 

The law profession was the target 
for severe criticism. Stricter applica- 
tion of rules of contempt and higher 
moral and educational requirements 
were uniformly demanded. Most of 
the papers felt that self-governing 
bar groups could clean up the pro- 
fession or that it could be done by 
the justices of the bench. Crowding 
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within the law profession, common- 
ly blamed by other critics for much 
of the low standing of this profes- 
sion, was not mentioned by these 
papers. 

The papers were united in de- 
manding quicker justice—speedy ar- 
rest and trial and swift execution 
of sentence—as a deterrent to 
crime, and they all demanded sever- 
er sentences. Criminologists agree 
with the demand for swifter execu- 
tion of the law, but cannot find any 
basis for believing that severer sen- 
tences would act as a deterrent. Ex- 
perience indicates that it is fear of 
the law’s certainty that stays law 
breakers, rather than fear of its se- 
verity. 

Suggestions for remedies affecting 
the home and the community were 
distinctly few. They included such 
items as promotion of Boy Scout 
activities and supervised play- 
grounds, and elimination of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Mafia and similar 
organizations. 

Economic steps that might be 
taken to reduce law breaking were 
not mentioned by either the Tribune 
or the Free Press, while the other 
three papers mentioned them but 
briefly. The papers, as a group, did 
not devote sufficient attention to 
such items as low wages, lay-offs, 
strikes and the numerous other 
phases of economic maladjustment. 
This arose in part from the fact 
that these papers held the problem 
of handling law breaking to be a 
matter of enforcing the existing laws 
and of severer punishment for those 
convicted. 

Suggestion for changes in present 
laws or for additions to the statutes 
exceeded all other remedies com- 
bined. All of the papers revealed a 
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tendency to believe that crime con- 
ditions could be improved by the 
passing of laws. The most frequent 
remedial step was the suggestion to 
pass a new law or alter an old one. 

In 1928 only the Courier-Journal 
failed to ask for the repeal of the 
Prohibition amendment. Two pa- 
pers sought drug control. The two 
Chicago papers agreed that, if pay- 
ment of ransom were made a felony, 
kidnapping would end; and all of 
the papers except the Globe-Demo- 
crat thought that the death penalty 
on conviction of kidnapping would 
end that crime. Closer state control 
to prevent lynching was proposed. 
The Free Press wanted all privately- 
owned guns abolished; the Tribune 
opposed the idea. New systems of 
auto registration were demanded. 
Control of the manufacture and sale 
of weapons was suggested. All pa- 
pers except the Tribune urged ex- 
tension of the finger-printing sys- 
tem, and all except the Courier- 
Journal sought extension of capital 
punishment. Sharper shooting by 
policemen and bank officials was 
among the more drastic suggestions. 

Most of the suggestions for im- 
proving law enforcement centered 
around the police. There was a defi- 
nite demand for better training 
through public schools and higher 
educational and mental requirements 
for prospective police. Removal of 
the political control of police was 
also frequently asked. That police 
efforts should be within the law was 
urged by all except the Herald-Ezx- 
aminer, which had used a dicta- 
phone to obtain evidence against 
Chicago officials. The papers uni- 
formly sought better equipment for 
police. All of them proposed in- 
creased police personnel, and all fa- 
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vored the state police system except 
the Courier-Journal. Unification and 
centralization of police authority 
was suggested by all except the 
Courier-Journal, and in that respect 
the four are in line with the pro- 
posals of leading authorities. 

The Courier-Journal was the sole 
paper to state that more accurate 
crime data were needed before a 
program of crime prevention could 
be initiated. The Free Press, on the 
contrary, held that the compilation 
“wasted time, energy and money.” 
The Herald-Examiner, while criti- 
cizing Chicago data, did not record 
that accurate data were essential. 
In general these papers used very 
little statistical material in their ed- 
itorials; that which was used seldom 
came from accredited sources. 

A few fundamental changes of 
the political system were offered. 
The Herald-Examiner in 1934 sug- 
gested that Illinois county govern- 
ment give way to a system that 
would divide the state into six gov- 
erning districts. All of the papers 
except the Tribune urged extension 
of the federal police powers, partly 
because of its success in combating 
kidnapping. 

All of the papers recognized the 
role played by public opinion, that 
the attitude of the public often de- 
termined whether laws should be 
enforced, and that an aroused pub- 
lic opinion was the greatest safe- 
guard against law breaking. Use of 
the ballot was urged by all, espe- 
cially the Tribune, which proposed 
fewer changes in the structure of 
justice than any of the others. The 
papers felt that the public could 
have better law enforcement if it so 
desired, that lack of interest caused 
non-enforcement of many laws. 
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Only the Courier-Journal appeared 
to have an integrated philosophy of 
the causes of crime or a carefully 
reasoned program for its prevention. 
Of the other papers, the Globe- 
Democrat perhaps was second. The 
Free Press by all odds held to the 
most archaic theories and had been 
least influenced by modern crimino- 
logical and penological thought. The 
latter and the two Chicago papers 
were characterized by their reaction- 
ary philosophies, which were too 
much dependent upon the stimulus 
of the day’s news. An intelligent 
and integrated penal philosophy 
would seem to demand a continuous 
program, or a program continuously 
active—unswayed by the passion of 
the moment, the hue and cry of the 
public, the hideousness of a particu- 
lar crime or the vehemence of its 
own outraged sense of justice. 

In short, these editorials upon the 
causes and prevention of law break- 
ing were, with the possible excep- 
tion of those in the Courier-Journal, 
superficial and amateurish. It is not 
too much to ask that a metropoli- 
tan newspaper of the rank and im- 
portance of this group have one edi- 
torial writer on its staff capable of 
writing authoritatively upon this 
subject. The editorialists involved 
could have become expert in most 
particulars, as was demonstrated by 
the Louisville paper. A profitable 
arrangement might be made with 
a criminologist in a local university, 
or with some recognized authority 
at one of the state penal institu- 
tions. In such way these papers 
might eliminate editorials which ac- 
tually impede the solution of cur- 
rent problems in the field of crimi- 


nology and penology. 
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The Lobby Journalist — 


A Definition 


By Norman Robson 


Mr. Robson, “Lobby journalist” in the House 
of Commons since 1929, here presents the first 
of two papers on a phase of British reporting. 
His second, in the September Quarterty, will 
discuss aspects of the Official Secrets Act. 


HE TERM “Lobby journalist” 

is used to describe members of a 
group of highly trained specialist re- 
porters who have access to one of the 
Lobbies of the House of Commons, 
with the sanction of the authorities 
of Parliament. 

There is no official record of the 
man who first blazed the trail into 
the Lobby and discovered this rich 
mine of news that can never be 
worked out, so long as the demo- 
cratic system of government re- 
mains. He deserves a better fate. 
The very success of his discovery 
proved its own undoing. 

The structure of the Parliament 
buildings is responsible for the name. 
In the early days of the last cen- 
tury, the lobbies of the House of 
Commons were freely used by all 
who wished to go there. Members 
of Parliament could be met without 
let or hindrance. The fact proved 
of great advantage to importunate 
constituents, and its abuse ulti- 
mately led to the intervention of 
the authorities and the limitation 
of entry. The lobby immediately 
outside the entrance to the debating 
chamber was reserved for the use 


of members of Parliament. Even 
now, when a division is being taken, 
the head-doorkeeper cries, “Clear 
the Lobbies,” and journalists and 
others have to stand outside in the 
corridors until the division is over. 

Public access to the House is re- 
stricted to the large Central Lobby 
separated from the Members’ Lob- 
by by a lengthy corridor, guarded 
by police and official messengers. 
When that restriction was imposed 
on the general public it was found 
impossible to exclude all but mem- 
bers of Parliament from the Lobby 
which had been reserved for them. 
Contact with secretaries, civil ser- 
vants, Parliamentary agents and 
others was required and it was evi- 
dence of the value then placed on 
the Press that, when a list was 
drawn up of those who should be 
permitted to use the Members’ Lob- 
by, journalists were included. 

The earliest list remaining, dated 
1884, is headed “A list of Persons 
privileged by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to Enter and Remain in the Lobby 
during the Session.” It contains col- 
umns for “Name; Reason assigned; 
Remarks,” but in no case was the 
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third column filled. The first name 
on that first list is that of Major 
Armstrong, who represented the 
Globe. It is followed by the repre- 
sentative of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion; by a gentleman who was 
granted permission to attend “when 
questions of foreign policy are on”; 
a Mr. Burnett, secretary of the 
Workingmen’s Committee on Labor 
Bill and Trades Union Congress; 
and another gentleman representing 
the Northern Districts Beer Asso- 
ciation—a most cosmopolitan lot. 
This first list shows that at that 
date Golos (Russian), the New York 
Herald, the Cologne Gazette and 
the Vienna Press all had represen- 
tatives “privileged to enter and re- 
main in the Lobby.” The list con- 
tains 180 names. 

The following year separate lists 
were made for permanent officials 
and the Press. The Press list, the 
first of its kind, contained 63 names, 
all of them representing British 
newspapers. The representatives of 
foreign papers had completely dis- 
appeared. They did not reappear 
again until 1906, when Mr. George 
Denny was “privileged to use the 
Lobby” as the representative of the 
Associated Press of America. He re- 
mained the only representative of a 
foreign press organization on the 
list until 1917, when representa- 
tives were admitted for the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia, the New 
York Times, Le Journal, Le Matin, 
Le Petit Parisien, Osaka Mainichi 
and Roushia Viedomosti. The fol- 
lowing year the Chicago Daily 
News, the Canadian Associated 
Press, the Pioneer (Allahabad, In- 
dia) and the United Cable Service 
of New Zealand were added. 

It is of interest that the first 
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name on the Press list for 1886 is 
that of Mr. A. MacIntosh, who it 
appears then replaced Mr. A. Paul 
for the Aberdeen Free Press. Sir 
Alexander MacIntosh, as he now is, 
retired from active Lobby journal- 
ism in April this year, the possessor 
of a unique and distinguished rec- 
ord of Parliamentary and political 
journalism. The rolls contain many 
names famous in British journalism 
—Sir Henry Lucy, Spencer Leigh 
Hughes, Sir Alfred Robbins, Sir E. 
Lawson (afterwards the first Lord 
Burnham), Sir Francis Carruthers 
Gould, the famous Westminster Ga- 
zette cartoonist, three members of 
the Spender family: E. Hugh Spen- 
der, Harold Spender and J. A. Spen- 
der. Another link with Lobby jour- 
nalism during the last half century 
has also been broken by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Alan Pitt Rob- 
bins, who for the last fifteen years 
represented the Times in the Lob- 
by, as its news editor. His father’s 
name appears on the earliest list 
and since that time his family has 
been represented in the Lobby. 
Among the more notable names 
is that of Horatio Bottomley, who 
in 1890 was one of three represen- 
tatives of “Mr. Hansard,” the offi- 
cial reporter of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, who was permitted to 
have access to the Lobby. 

Now the Sergeant-at-Arms has 
several lists of persons authorized 
to use the Lobby; and the growth 
of the demands to share this privi- 
lege has resulted in the strictest 
control over admission. Once ob- 
tained, it is a highly prized privi- 
lege, one which cannot be enjoyed 
by a great many who would find it 
of great benefit. 
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The Lobby Journalist —a Definition 


HOSE who work there now can 

be divided into different groups 
for convenience of illustrating the 
kind of work done, but there is no 
hard and fast division of function, 
and all will, as opportunity offers, 
do every kind of work. 

It is possible, however, to classify 
the work. There are representatives 
of national papers, such as_ the 
Times and the Telegraph and Morn- 
ing Post, who deal principally with 
straight news; and others like the 
representatives of the Daily Mail, 
Daily Herald and Daily Express 
who in addition are frequently called 
upon to pay special attention to 
the constructive work of finding 
information to support subjects of 
special importance to the paper at 
the moment. These may be engaged 
on what may be termed “angle writ- 
ing.” 

The representatives of daily news- 
papers, numerically the larger sec- 
tion, do everything. They collect the 
straight news; write stories with an 
“angle”; comment; supply and prob- 
ably write a great number of per- 
sonal paragraphs, more particularly 
about the affairs of members of Par- 
liament representing constituencies 
in their circulation areas; watch the 
movements of local deputations, 
which are not necessarily of interest 
outside the locality, though some- 
times they form the basis of inter- 
esting “general” stories; and gener- 
ally supply a steady stream of news 
that is by no means political but 
none the less valuable to newspa- 
pers. 

The three London evening papers, 
the Evening News, the Star and the 
Evening Standard, are also repre- 
sented in the Lobby—though no 
representatives of provincial eve- 
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ning newspapers are admitted—and 
they have the most exacting time of 
all. News collected after edition 
time in the afternoon that has to be 
held until the following afternoon 
rarely keeps. The secret that may 
have been exclusively discovered at 
5:30 p.m. is usually rediscovered by 
some Lobby man, representing a 
morning paper, before midnight, and 
the morning papers benefit. 

Shorter working hours are advo- 
cated in the leader columns of most 
newspapers; but, though office or- 
ganization now makes it possible for 
men at the desk in newspaper of- 
fices to enjoy a regulated eight-hour 
day, nothing of the kind is possible 
for the Lobby man. First thing each 
morning, at breakfast or earlier, the 
rival morning papers have to be 
scanned for political news; the lead- 
ers have to be read to see what new 
line is being suggested that may af- 
fect Government or Opposition poli- 
cy, or what event has happened 
about which some member of Par- 
liament may have to be interviewed. 
The Parliamentary Papers have to 
be examined to see what new ques- 
tions have been put down or reso- 
lutions tabled which may have a 
“news follow,” and at some time 
during the morning contacts may 
have to be made by telephone or 
in person with members of Parlia- 
ment or political party officials in 
preparation for coming events. 
There is a good deal of advantage 
to be gained by the proper use of 
this time, for such conversations are 
not public property as are similar 
talks in the Lobby itself. 

At 2:45 p.m. Parliament begins 
its day and for an hour questions 
are asked and answered. It is of 
value to the Lobby man to be pres- 
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ent in the Gallery to hear what is 
said at this time, for many ques- 
tions and answers suggest stories 
that can justify headlines if skill- 
fully followed up. 

From 3:45 until about 5:30 the 
Lobby man is usually to be found 
in the Lobby itself, talking to mem- 
bers and following the trails he has 
laid for himself. He also calls at the 
Vote Office, at which he is supplied 
with a copy of whatever official 
documents have been published that 
day. These also have to be exam- 
ined for stories, many very interest- 
ing hidden facts being well worth 
digging out. After tea and a glance 
through the London evening papers, 
the Lobby man will be back in the 
Lobby until about 8 p.m., after 
which he is free to write any out- 
standing stories or have dinner. Ex- 
cept in cases of unusual excitement 
his main work ought then to be 
ended, though he will not usually 
leave the House until midnight, for 
the after-dinner conversations are 
frequently most fruitful. 


ONDITIONS have naturally 
changed very much in the last 
fifty years, and the necessity for 
early copy and early stories has in- 
fluenced the whole business of news- 
gathering in the Lobby. It is desir- 
able to get information about the 
recommendations of committees and 
the proceedings of Private Meetings 
as fully as possible and certainly be- 
fore the official documents or com- 
muniqués are made available for 
everyone else. That means that 
trails have to be laid and informa- 
tion collected which may have to be 
held in reserve until publication is 
safe. There are certain definite re- 


strictions on the publication of news 
of this kind. 

The matter of such publication 
was the subject of correspondence 
between the representatives of the 
Lobby and the Speaker (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) in 1920 in the course of 
which the Speaker laid it down that 
“the information contained in pa- 
pers marked ‘confidential,’ ‘strictly 
confidential’ should not be made use 
of by Lobby correspondents by 
whatever means they may have ob- 
tained it. The reports of Select 
Committees and conferences and 
their deliberations when held in pri- 
vate should not be disclosed in the 
press until such reports have been 
presented to the House of Com- 
mons. Lobby correspondents are re- 
minded that the House of Commons 
itself is precluded from discussing 
the reports of its committees until 
they have been laid upon the table 
and the Speaker hopes that Lobby 
correspondents will observe the 
same rule.” There was further cor- 
respondence, as a result of which 
the Speaker once more pointed out 
that “if these gentlemen enjoy the 
privilege of free access to the Lob- 
bies they must observe the rule not 
to publish the contents of docu- 
ments marked ‘confidential’ before 
such documents are submitted to 
Parliament.” 

Violation of this condition would 
render a journalist liable to exclu- 
sion from the Lobby, but complete 
compliance with it would seriously 
limit the value of this “privilege of 
access.” The governing fact about 
publication is the first indication 
that a report has been ordered to be 
printed. Technically no report can 
be printed until authority has been 
given by the House, and so there 
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appears on the order paper of Par- 
liament a notice that a committee 
has completed its work and that its 
report is laid on the table of the 
House and is ordered to be printed. 
At one time the original copy was 
in fact “laid on the table of the 
House” and was therefore available 
for inspection by members of Par- 
liament. That fact was not over- 
looked by live journalists, who found 
it possible to acquire at second hand 
certain knowledge of the contents 
of the report before copies were 
available for general distribution. 
The discovery of this “leak” re- 
sulted in altered procedure: only a 
dummy copy is now “laid,” so that 
particular leak was stopped. 

The appearance of this notice that 
a report is to be printed is the zero 
hour which marks the earliest pos- 
sible publication of the contents of 
a report without violating the rules 
of procedure. For publication to 
take place at that moment, how- 
ever, the Lobby journalist must 
somehow or other have acquired in 
advance the necessary information. 
This requires careful preparation 
and the ability to hold such infor- 
mation and give complete respect 
to confidence. Knowledge of the 
finer points of a wide variety of 
subjects is necessary in order to as- 
sess possibilities while the commit- 
tees are doing their work and to 
secure the helpful codperation of 
interested persons who are frequent- 
ly far from reluctant to assist in ob- 
taining publicity. Their partisanship 
is a danger against which every ex- 
perienced Lobby man must always 
be on guard. 

Government departments are 
themselves desirous that their re- 
ports should receive the widest pos- 
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sible publicity, and they codperate 
in many cases to provide opportuni- 
ties for Lobby journalists to prepare 
their summaries in advance of the 
official hour of publication. To the 
Lobby man this is not wholly an 
advantage, for once he has received 
an advance copy in these circum- 
stances he is precluded from pub- 
lishing anything on the subject un- 
til the time agreed to by the de- 
partment for general release in all 
papers, and there may be occasions 
when he has prepared the way for 
the receipt of the news from other 
quarters. Acceptance of the official 
documents seals his lips. 


HESE are some of the difficul- 

ties that face the Lobby jour- 
nalist. 

What are the qualities required 
in him? I should assess them as pa- 
tience, trustworthiness, knowledge, 
shorthand, quickness, tact and de- 
Patience is a very necessary quali- 
fication, for there may be hours of 
waiting in the Lobby before the 
particular man the journalist wishes 
to question comes along. In the 
meantime many others are there 
and the time can always be spent 
listening to accounts of activities of 
members of Parliament that will be 
of value later on. The Lobby jour- 
nalist should be a born listener, 
capable also of setting the reticent 
tongues of nervous members at 
work. Among politicians, however, 
there are more born gossips than 
strong, silent men, and there may 
be occasions when patience is se- 
verely tried by the bore. 

Trustworthiness must have a very 
high place in the character of the 
successful Lobby journalist. That it 
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is indeed a high one among them as 
a whole is a commonplace among 
politicians. For a Lobby journalist 
to betray a confidence is to render 
himself useless to his paper. There 
have been cases, rare indeed, where 
such betrayal has occurred, but it 
has always been followed by the 
disappearance of the person con- 
cerned. It takes time to establish 
relationships of mutual trust and 
understanding between individual 
journalists and politicians, but once 
they have been created the Lobby- 
ist’s value to his paper is consider- 
able. By no means all the informa- 
tion that comes to hand can be 
used, but very frequently its nega- 
tive value is a great help in direct- 
ing inquiries along the right road. 
There are far more instances of be- 
trayal of trust by members of Par- 
liament than could be _ brought 
against journalists on the Parlia- 
mentary Lobby list. 

The range of knowledge required 
in a Lobby journalist is very wide. 
First of all he must know fairly ac- 
curately the machinery of Parlia- 
ment itself. That knowledge is rare- 
ly acquired by members of Parlia- 
ment, who rely on their permanent 
officials. For the journalist it is a 
necessity. One reading of Sir Erskine 
May’s “Parliamentary Practice” is 
the least that is required, though it 
is probably, in practice, as impor- 
tant to know where to get the facts 
as it is to know them. It is impos- 
sible to store up every precedent or 
procedure; but a realization that 
there is a precedent will often pro- 
vide material for an explanatory 
story of the “what-happens-now” 
variety. 

Next in importance I would put 
a knowledge of political history 


since 1900, in which I should in- 
clude a knowledge of political biog- 
raphy. The wider the intelligent 
reading the better, but some preci- 
sion of knowledge about contempo- 
rary affairs is essential. The weak- 
ness of some academic courses in 
the universities is their failure to 
deal with anything later than the 
end of the last century. 

Third in this list I place a knowl- 
edge of personalities of Parliament. 
The Lobby is a happy hunting 
ground for the topical paragraphist. 
Members of Parliament are drawn 
from an exceedingly rich vein in our 
social life. If there has been a mine 
accident anywhere, it is most likely 
that there is a member of Parlia- 
ment who has been down that par- 
ticular mine at some time or other— 
he may even have been with the 
rescue party; if Mt. Everest is in 
the news, there can be found a 
member of the House who has flown 
over it, and others who have at- 
tempted the climb; whatever part 
of the world may suddenly become 
conspicuous there is usually someone 
in the House of Commons who can 
speak with personal knowledge of 
the place, or the circumstances or 
the causes. But unless the Lobby 
journalist has made a close study of 
members’ interests and activities he 
might just as well not be on the list. 

Finally in the catalog of things to 
know I should put the whole field 
of Government Blue Books, Parlia- 
mentary Papers, and political party 
manifestoes. It is necessary to know 
how departments work together, 
how foreign affairs affect home 
trade and what the latest informa- 
tion is on all topics of public inter- 
est, though here again it is more 
necessary to know where to find the 
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information than to try to remem- 
ber it all. 

In discussing shorthand I come 
into debatable territory. It is per- 
fectly true that many distinguished 
Lobby journalists do not write 
shorthand. But none of them is a 
slow writer, however excellently he 
may have trained his memory. It is 
argued that the use of shorthand is 
apt to cramp the mind and distract 
attention from the meaning of what 
is said. It may be. I would say that 
while a good memory is a great as- 
set, a knowledge of shorthand is a 
great safeguard. It may be impor- 
tant to learn to memorize what is 
heard. There are occasions when 
the presence of a notebook and pen- 
cil causes a nervous informant to 
retire into his shell. There are also 
cases where the volume of informa- 
tion is far too great to be carried in 
the mind without the help of a note 
and others where it is absolutely es- 
sential that the actual words be 
used. There may be dangers in the 
use of a notebook, but there are 
also advantages, for trouble arises 
frequently where literal accuracy 
has been neglected. 

Quickness of mind and body are 
essential to a Lobby journalist, for 
his area of operations is very lim- 
ited and the wanted man can come 
into the field of vision and be gone 
beyond recall in a few seconds—and 
a “wanted” man very frequently 
knows he is wanted and desires to 
escape. The selection of the right 
topic of discussion is also not the 
simple matter it might appear to 
those who have not been called 
upon to face the ordeal of meeting 
a succession of different people with 
different interests and different de- 
grees of knowledge, all of different 


standards of importance for the 
waiting journalist. 

Tact is the common requirement 
of all journalists. It is essential in 
the Lobby. An intelligent listener 
who may have something of interest 
to impart will be well repaid, but 
the journalist who does all the talk- 
ing runs the risk of being left alone. 
It is also essential that he should 
be friends with people in all par- 
ties. The Lobby journalist with 
strong personal political opinions 
will find them a handicap. At least 
he should certainly not allow them 
to obtrude into his business rela- 
tionships. 

Finally I have put decision as a 
necessary qualification. The Lobby 
journalist must stand on his own 
feet and make his own judgments. 
He must be able to decide, often 
against the strongest pressure from 
his office colleagues, when to use in- 
formation and when to withhold it. 
He cannot really rely on anyone 
else. News scoops are what are 
wanted, and news is of more value 
to his office than views, though oc- 
casionally views may be made into 
news. But it will be his business al- 
ways to be on the lookout for op- 
portunities to make stories. 

There are no official rules of pro- 
cedure to be observed by the Lobby 
journalist. He enters at the request 
of a newspaper which has confi- 
dence in him, and he is accepted by 
the authorities of Parliament on that 
recommendation. His subsequent be- 
havior is a matter largely for his 
own decision, though a committee 
elected each year by Lobby journal- 
ists looks after their corporate in- 
terests, makes representations to the 
authorities and is recognized as 
speaking for them. 
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As between journalists themselves 
it is contrary to practice for one 
journalist to engage a member of 
Parliament in conversation for a 
long time when others want to 
speak with him. On the other hand 
there is nothing to prevent the use 
of whatever ingenuity the man in 
possession may have, in order to 
march the wanted member away in- 
to the “No-Man’s Land,” the en- 
trance to the debating Chamber it- 
self beyond which not even Lobby 
journalists may go. It is also con- 
trary to practice to poach, though 
there is nothing to prevent an in- 
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telligent “follow up” to see whether 
it is possible to secure the same in- 
formation. Dress is a minor point. 
In the early days silk top-hat and 
square-cut frock coat were univer- 
sally adopted. Nowadays there is 
less formality; but the golden rule 
is not to dress conspicuously. To do 
so shatters confidence. 

Finally, I would say the Lobby 
journalist’s job is to get news and 
to present it fairly without political 
bias. If he does so he will retain the 
respect of all parties, and—what 
may be of more importance to him 
—he will hold his job. 


“The Science 
of the Press” 


The following brief article, which explains itself, 
is translated from L’Information Universitaire, 
the weekly publication of the University of 
Paris, of April 2, 1938. 


Y DECREE of July 5, 1937, 
there was approved a resolu- 
tion of the Council of the Univer- 
sity of Paris proposing creation in 
the University of an Institute of the 
Science of the Press. What is this 
new child of the venerable Parisian 
institution? And what is the science 
of the press? 

Is the expectation that the pro- 
fessional preparation of journalists 
will be entrusted to the University? 
This instruction already exists; how- 
ever interesting it might be, it is not 
the science of journalism, any more 
than the professional organization 
of bank employes, even that of 
financial inspectors, is the science of 
finance. Many student candidates 
for advanced degrees or even doc- 
torates, making researches in the 
profession, write on the profession 
without any intention of becoming 
journalists. 

If we consult the journalists 
themselves, we will find the majority 
telling us that their profession is 
not one to be taught; one enters it 
because of desire, of compelling 
vocational impulse; one learns and 
confirms himself in it as he prac- 
tices it. 

Moreover, the statutes of the In- 
stitute of the Science of the Press 
of the University of Paris, attached 


, define the de- 
“The Institute has as its 

study of the press as a 
omenon.” 


of the press in its national and inter- 
national limits; it seeks to encourage 
research and study in these domains. 
To this end it has already, in its 
first months, created (and hopes to 
develop) a center for documentation 
with a view to facilitating the work 
of all those devoted to the scientific 
study of the press. Regular publica- 
tions will be devoted to it (the first 
number of Cahiers de la Presse has 
already appeared); several mono- 
graphs will discuss the results of 
extensive researches into the réle of 
the press in the political and social 
life of the people. Thus, in its own 
way, it expects to contribute to the 
dissemination of French scientific 
thought to the uninitiated. 

A vast area of work—as well call 
it limitless—is opened to it. History 
of the press—its juridical aspects— 
its cultural réle—its influence on 
public opinion, and the influence of 
public opinion on the press—its 
local, regional and _ international 
ramifications. Its different natures: 
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To put it otherwise, it proposes 
to study all the problems of his- 
tory, law, political, economic and 
social aspects and technical phases 
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the press of opinion, of information, 
of party; the specialized press; the 
professional press. Its forms of ex- 
pression: its editing; its reader; its 
penetration into different social 
milieux; its physical appearance. Its 
relations with the State: freedom, 
responsibility, international agree- 
ments on the press; influence of the 
State on the practice of journalism, 
on the paper itself and on its vari- 
ous agencies. 

Consider the press as industry: 
foundations of the business, adver- 
tising, printing, subscription prices, 
costs of materials; salaries and 
wages; business techniques; financial 
advertising; transportation. 

Finally, study of scientific and 
professional organizations especially 
identified with the press, and of re- 
lations of this major social pheno- 
menon, as B. Mirkine-Guetzevich 
calls it, with such related activities 
as radio, motion picture and the- 
ater. 

Here is a notable program and a 
scientific program, one which finds 
a natural place in the framework of 
research, growing year by year, con- 
ducted by the oldest [French] Uni- 
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versity, a University endlessly re- 
juvenated. . . . Article 5 of the 
statutes provides that the Institute 
may collaborate with other institu- 
tions either in researches on ques- 
tions foreign to the University or in 
researches on questions more de- 
finitely related to the objects of the 
Institute’s activities. In fact, the 
Institute of the Science of the Press 
not only may collaborate; it is ex- 
pected to collaborate with institu- 
tions of all disciplines: law, science, 
letters, art. There is no order of 
knowledge to which it may hold 
itself a stranger. 

The originators of the plan, 
rather than organize this center of 
research which they envisaged as an 
entirely independent agency, have 
decided that the new science, cap- 
able of rendering great service to 
historians, sociologists and jurists, 
should be placed under the aegis of 
the University of Paris. They should 
be congratulated for having sought 
this caliber of patronage; and the 
University should be congratulated, 
in accepting the commission, for 
having established a new point of 
contact between science and life. 


The La Follette Investigation: 
A Comparative Newspaper Study 


By Roberta Clay 


Miss Clay’s article is derived from a study made 
last year as a thesis for the degree of master of 
science in journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The author is a member of the Department 
of English, College of the Ozarks. 


EWSPAPER people hear much 

about “the primacy of news,” 
“factual news,” “unbiased presenta- 
tion” and “the interpretive function 
of the press.” The terms have be- 
come a part of the jargon of the 
profession. One finds them or their 
equivalents easily enough in codes 
of ethics; but when one comes to 
the task of determining just what 
various editors and publishers mean 
when they trill these phrases, he is 
likely to find a fish of a different 
color. 

Many news events present suffi- 
cient facts to justify differing stories 
by different reporters; but one can 
still be considerably puzzled that 
newspaper men, all trained to look 
for the startling, the dramatic, the 
consequential angles of news, should 
vary so in their stories that one 
must read carefully identification 
phrases in each of several newspa- 
pers if one is to find that the stories 
deal with the same bit of news. 
One may sometimes search in vain 
through one large newspaper's col- 
umns for events whose news play in 
other papers of national importance 


is sufficient to suggest their conse- 
quence in current affairs. 

Take the matter of labor news— 
not just the fact that a labor leader 
said thus-and-so, or that a certain 
number of strikers were injured, but 
news touching on the problems un- 
derlying labor controversy. What 
does “unbiased presentation” of the 
“facts” of the “news” mean, when 
a Senate committee begins investi- 
ga'ing labor spying and_ strike 
breaking? What is the duty of the 
press to “present facts” and to “in- 
terpret the news”? To be more spe- 
cific, take the Senate investigation 
of violations of free speech and the 
rights of labor, study the report of 
that investigation as published by 
the government printing office, and 
compare the news based on the in- 
vestigation as it appears in news- 
papers of widely divergent policies 
but all of national importance. 

Do the newspapers present the 
material with sufficient unanimity 
to suggest a common definition of 
“news”? In news of so highly con- 
troversial a character as one might 
expect from such an investigation, 
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do they, or can they, present “un- 
biased” facts? What are the differ- 
ences in presentation and in inter- 
pretation? What lies behind those 
differences? 

The four newspapers considered 
in this study were selected as repre- 
senting a cross section of American 
journalism varying from “left” to 

“right,” from staunchly Republican 
to non-partisan (or at least poli- 
tically unaffiliated) to nominally 
Democratic to Communist; but, 
withal, each one particularly influ- 
ential in its own sphere. The New 
York Times is admitted by its 
firmest critics as well as by its most 
enthusiastic friends to be in many 
respects the criterion of American 
newspaperdom. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor is unique as the only 
church-subsidized daily newspaper 
in the United States and for its pe- 
culiar independence in news presen- 
tation. The Chicago Tribune is 
ultra-conservative and _ staunchly 
Republican. And the Daily Worker, 
organ of the Communist party in 
the United States, furnishes an 
example of treatment from the irre- 
concilable “left.” 

The news deals with the first 
thirteen days’ proceedings before 
the La Follette committee, a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, sitting 
eight days in April, 1936, to deter- 
mine the need for an investigation 
of violations of free speech and the 
rights of labor, and five days in 
August and September of the same 
year, in the first phases of its in- 
vestigation. The record of hearings 
as published by the government 
printing office furnishes a means of 
accurate checking of newspaper ac- 


nary in of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
appeared at four sessions of the 
committee to present evidence of 
labor espionage, statistics on meth- 
ods and finances of labor spying 
agencies and the connection of 
espionage and strikebreaking. Steel 
company employees, union officials 
and others testified of undercover 
work in various industries. Ministers 
of three faiths—Protestant, Catho- 
lic and Jewish—came before the 
committee to urge that a thorough 
investigation be made of abridge- 
ment of civil liberties. 

Witnesses presented testimony 
showing the phenomenon of one 
company at whose offices managers 
of industrial plants could secure 
arms and munitions, including tear 
gas, “stool pigeons,” strikebreakers 
and Liberty League lawyers to help 
them in fighting the National Labor 
Relations Act. They told how they 
had been “hooked” to spy on their 
fellow workers. They exhibited lists 
of nationally known detective agen- 
cies supposedly engaging in labor 
espionage and strikebreaking, and 
of more than two hundred firms, 
among them many of the foremost 
industrial corporations in the United 
States, supposedly using the services 
of those agencies for suppression of 
labor activity. 

Financial pages might have snap- 
ped up the reports of an estimated 
$80,000,000 annual tribute to in- 
dustrial espionage and strikebreak- 
ing, of an income of $65,000,000 a 
year for three detective agencies and 
of $83,000 profits for one agency 
during a fifteen days’ strike. 
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With the opening of the investi- 
gation proper in August, the ele- 
ment of conflict added drama to the 
hearings. Officials of three com- 
panies secured a court order re- 
straining them from producing 
documents subpoenaed by the com- 
mittee. Agents of the committee 
told of turning sleuth and securing 
torn documents from the companies’ 
wastebaskets; they presented reas- 
sembled reports on labor espionage, 
anti-union activity and sales of tear 
gas and munitions. Evasive witness- 
es did not remember where they 
had been or whom they had seen. 
They were not sure that a law mak- 
ing it a felony to bribe a union of- 
ficial had anything to do with their 
writing that they “considered it at 
this particular time dangerous” to 
employ union officials for labor 
spying. Confronted with their own 
letters and reports, they were forced 
to retract statements they had just 
made before the committee. 

“My memory can be refreshed,” 
said one. 

“T have noticed that,” Senator La 
Follette answered. 

The hearings dealt with a phase 
of modern life affecting not only 
factory workers but all workers de- 
pendent on the weekly or monthly 
pay check; affecting mine operators 
and industrialists who pay their 
share of the nation’s annual $80,- 
000,000 strikebreaking fee; in short, 
affecting subscribers to the Times, 
47 per cent of whom belong in the 
$5,000-a-year income group (1928 
survey) scarcely less than subscrib- 
ers to the Worker. Some of the 
testimony was highly sensational. 
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HAT did the newspapers do 

with this material? Did they 
treat it as “news”? Did they present 
“facts” without bias? Did rhe hold 
fast to their ideal of journalistic 
“interpretation”? How did _ they 
vary in presentation and interpre- 
tation? What conclusions may one 
reach from the variations? 

For accounts of the thirteen days’ 
hearings, the Times used 324.2 
inches’ space, a story each day the 
committee was in session, averaging 
a little more than a column a day. 
It placed two stories on page one 
(those for April 11 and August 22, 
the first day of each session). Most 
of its dispatches were signed articles 
by Louis Stark. The Monitor ran 
twelve stories, all by staff corre- 
spondent, using a total of 207.9 
inches, placing two on page one. 
The investigation was mentioned 
several times in the Monitor's 
“World’s Day” column. The Worker 
ran stories on ten days’ hearings, 
two stories September 25, and two 
illustrations, a total of 222.6 inches. 
It began all but two stories on page 
one. The Tribune ran five stories, 
totaling 38.9 inches. 

The first three newspapers evi- 
dently considered the investigation 
as news. One might argue that the 
committee furnished, without 
charge, excellent propaganda for a 
labor newspaper such as the Worker; 
but one might have expected the 
Monitor, ever alert to focus atten- 
tion on “constructive” news, to 
“play down” the unsavory details 
of the testimony. The Times and 
the Tribune—leading morning dai- 
lies in the leading cities of America 
—varied more than 700 per cent in 
their estimates of what makes news! 

Headlines and leads furnish a 
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clue to what made the investiga- 
tion news for the different news- 
papers. On April 15, witnesses told 
of terrorism in Harlan County, 
Kentucky. The Times played up 
the details in a nineteen-inch story 
under a four-deck headline: 
SENATORS ARE TOLD 

OF HARLAN ‘TERROR’ 


T. C. Townsend, U. M. W. Coun- 
sel, Testifies Civil Liberties 
Are Denied to Coal Miners. 

SHERIFF SYSTEM BLAMED 


‘Captive Mines’ in Pennsylvania 
Checkmate Men by Intimi- 
dation, Union Leader Says. 

No other testimony was more com- 

bustible than this, but neither the 

Monitor, dedicated to a policy “ab- 

solutely devoid of sensationalism,” 

nor the Worker, playing labor news 
for all it is worth, nor the Tribune, 
ostensibly seeking news for the sen- 
sation and importance of the facts, 
ran a story the day after the story 
of Harlan County was presented. 

In a five-inch story April 17, the 

Worker combined two days’ testi- 

mony under the headline: 

Senate Hears 
Terror Rule 
of Hired Spies 
Similarly, after sensational testi- 
mony April 17 on an alleged plot to 
assassinate Francis J. Gorman, the 

Worker again failed to mention the 

day’s hearings. The Times headlined 

the story as follows: 


PLOT TO ‘RUB OUT’ 
GORMAN ALLEGED 
But Textile Union Chief Can- 
celed 34 Visit to Charlotte, 
Senators Hear. 
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AFFIDAVIT IS SUBMITTED 


Story of Getting Word of Slay- 
ing Plan Is Attributed to 
Former Labor Editor. 

The Monitor ignored the plot in 
its headline: 
New Intimidation 
Of Labor Charged 
At Senate Hearing 


and slurred the testimony into its 
interpretation of the committee’s 
objectives in the second paragraph, 
thus: “The sensationalism of the 
charge made today of an attempted 
assassination of Francis J. Gorman, 
vice-president of the National Tex- 
tile Workers, during the general 
textile strike in 1934, does not ob- 
scure the fundamental aim of the 
committee’s purpose—to ascertain 
to what extent reactionary and 
Fascist groups have curbed liberals 
in their legitimate exercise of free 
speech and free assembly and labor 
in its right to organize and to 
strike.” 

The American Liberty League is 
newsier “news” to the Times than 
to the other newspapers. The Times 
headline for the investigation April 
15 was: 

LINKS LABOR ‘SPIES’ 
TO LIBERTY LEAGUE 

Witness Traces ‘Connection’ of 

Strike-Breakers and the 
Group’s Lawyers. 


GREEN REPORTS NEW DRIVE 


Employers Are Planning Attack 
on Unions Like That After the 
War, He Tells Senators. 

The Monitor headlined the news 

thus: 
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Industry Said to Pay Spies 
$80,000,000 for Espionage 
And the Worker got the Liberty 
League into the second deck: 
OPEN SHOP 
CAMPAIGN 
DENOUNCED 


Liberty League Aid to Union- 
Smashing Exposed in 
3 Hearings. 
The Tribune ignored alike Harlan 
County, the Gorman plot and the 
Liberty League. 

Almost complete unanimity may 
be noted among the three newspa- 
pers reporting hearings for April 22. 
On that day, representatives of so- 
cial organizations of the Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant churches 
appeared before the committee to 
urge that the investigation into vio- 
lation of civil liberties be continued. 
The Times, the Worker and the 
Monitor reported that fact in their 
leads and quoted witnesses in the 
bodies of their stories. 

After the concluding session of 
the preliminary hearings, the fact 
that further investigation was urged 
made news for the Monitor: 


Labor Board Asks 
For Deeper Study 
Of Civil Liberties 
and for the Worker: 
FULL INQUIRY 
OF LABOR SPY 
ISSUE ASKED 


La Follette’s Indifference 
Scored as Testimony 
Bares Conditions 
But the Times found news in testi- 
mony on which it based the follow- 
ing top-deck headline: 
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SAYS FIGHT ON REDS 
IS AIMED AT LABOR 


The peculiar attitude of the 
Monitor as to what makes news is 
apparent when, with other papers 
listing corporations using munitions 
and tear gas and labor spies, that 
newspaper notes testimony “that 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is one corporation which 
makes it a policy not to resort to 
espionage.” 

Variations in the manner of pre- 
senting the news warrant brief com- 
ment. The basis for the news is al- 
most entirely dialogue. It is some- 
what surprising, therefore, to find 
very little dialogue in the news re- 
ports. The Times does considerable 
quoting in its report of the drama- 
tic session of August 21; and the 
Worker’s United Press dispatches of 
September 23 and 24 are note- 
worthy for their use of dialogue. 
The Times correspondent presented 
a nice sidelight September 23 in re- 
porting queries, as follows: “The 
picturesque language of the busi- 
ness, as used in the reports and in 
the testimony, was of especial in- 
terest to Senator Thomas, who is a 
Doctor of Philosophy and a Doctor 
of Laws.” The Monitor departed 
from routine news structure to use 
the narrative method in its first 
paragraphs April 13, and offered 
considerable description of witnesses 
during the September hearings. 

Practically all the rules about 
starting the story with a bang are 
violated in the Monitor's headline 

When Strike Breaking 
Becomes a Profession 


and in the following leads, the first 
from the Tribune, the second from 
the Monitor: 
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Washington, D. C., Sept. 23.—{Spe- 
cial.}—E. C. McDade, a Chicagoan, was 
the principal witness today before the 
special senate committee headed by 
Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wis- 


consin which is investigating espionage 
in labor relations. 


WASHINGTON, April 17— After 
several days of testimony, it became 
apparent that the La Follette subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee is to reverse the long 
sequence of congressional investigations 
of radicals and liberals in favor of 
searching inquiry into the activities of 
reactionaries and incipient Fascism in 
the United States. 


ERE the reports factual: ac- 
curate and unbiased? 

A number of inaccuracies, evenly 
distributed among the four news- 
papers in proportion to their space, 
may be pointed out. Among them 
were the changing of John to James, 
Syme to Sime, Hynes to Hines, and 
the reporting of $50 a month as $50 
a week. Direct quotation often 
varied from the exact words of the 
speakers, though most of it con- 
veyed the correct impression of 
what was said. 

Discrepancies in quoting from 
testimony of September 24, how- 
ever, are such as to give entirely 
different impressions in the columns 
of the Times and of the Worker. 
The former quoted a witness as 
saying, “When strikers shoot guards 
through the stomach and then re- 
fuse to let doctors go into the plant 
to treat them I think it’s time to 
use gas or bullets or something.” 
The latter (United Press dispatch) 
quoted the same person as saying, 
“Industry, too, has a right to use 
gas... .I think the manufacturers 
have a side, too, when they put 
rifles in the hands of men who shoot 
other workers.” The statement as 
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printed in the official record is: 
“The manufacturers have a side to 
this question as well as the strikers. 
When they tear down factories .. . 
and shoot people through the 
stomach and refuse to let doctors 
treat them, I think it is time to use 
gas, bullets, or something else.” 

The Monitor on September 22 
misquoted McDade as saying he 
was glad of the investigation be- 
cause the labor espionage business 
“is rotten, right through.” The of- 
ficial record gave no such state- 
ment. The Monitor on September 
23 said that one witness “promptly 
agreed that he was ‘an alumnus of 
Sing Sing and Atlanta penitenti- 
ary,” and the Worker used almost 
identical words in quoting the same 
witness September 24. The official 
record is to the effect that, when 
asked if he had “ever been in trou- 
ble with the law,” the witness re- 
plied, “Well, I don’t think this is 
the right time to ask a question like 
this here. I ain’t being tried for any- 
thing.” The witness’s criminal rec- 
ord from the police department of 
New York City was presented by 
Senator La Follette. 

Evaluation of each newspaper's 
presentation as to bias is, of 
course, subject to each reader’s 
questioning the bias of the investi- 
gator. Every effort has been made 
to retain an objective viewpoint in 
this evaluation. 

A careful study justifies the state- 
ment that the Times reports are 
presented without bias. There may 
be critics who would condemn such 
an approach as this, in paragraph 
2 of the Times’ story of September 
23: 


Although it was brought out that the 
business i 


company does a large in rou- 
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tine auditing of cash collections of 
street-car companies, railroads and bus 
lines, as well as in elevator inspections 
and similar activities, the subcommit- 
tee concentrated on evidence concern- 
ing attempts to stop unionization of 
industrial plants. 
But the most impassioned labor ad- 
vocate could hardly criticize the dis- 
passionate headlines (mostly top 
decks quoted) appearing over the 
Times’ stories of August and Sep- 
tember: 
DETECTIVE AGENCY 
DEFIES SENATORS 
IN LABOR INQUIRY 


LABOR SPIES DETAIL 
WORK TO SENATORS 


INCITED VIOLENCE, 
STRIKE ‘GUARDS’ SAY 


USED CLUBS, LIVE STEAM 


PLANNED GAS WAR 
ON BOOTLEG MINERS 


La Follette Inquiry Reveals Other 
Big Industries Secretly 
Bought Gas Supply. 


200 WATCH LABOR 
FOR PINKERTON 


Beyond the Times, however, one 
need seek through very few of the 
reports to find evidences of disgust, 
moral indignation, bias of one type 
or another. Since the controversy is 
more apparent in the hearings of 
August and September, this phase 
of the discussion is devoted chiefly 
to those reports. 

On August 22, when the Times 
and the Monitor headlined the de- 
fiance of the committee by detec- 
tive agency officials and the Worker 
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played up the “Spy Network Ex- 
posed,” the Tribune ran the follow- 
ing headline: 
COURT HOLDS UP 
SENATE QUIZ ON 
NEW DEAL FOES 


Challenge to Legality of 

Subpoenas Forces Halt. 
A subhead is phrased, “Tells of 
Snooping Activities”; and the body 
of the story mentions Senator La 
Follette as “Rad., Wis.,” speaks of 
an agent of the committee as “an- 
other wastebasket snooper,” and ex- 
plains the investigation as having 
“been purposely set for late sum- 
mer to win New Deal votes by 
pillorying corporations opposed to 
the administration’s policies.” This 
story, 15.7 inches long, was the 
Tribune’s only story on the hearings 
exceeding 10 inches. 

The Monitor, in a burst of moral 
indignation, on September 24 pre- 
sented witnesses as “ashamed,” 
“d efiant,” “ arrogant” an d “un- 
imaginative.” It reserved its bit- 
terest sarcasm, however, for “timid 
business executives in far away 
skyscrapers” who feel that Sam 
Cohen, with his 266 pounds and his 
criminal record, “can cope with 
situations which are too rough for 
their manicured fingers.” 

The Worker calls names pretty 
generally. “Stool pigeons,” “thugs” 
and “finks” are mentioned in head- 
lines, without benefit of quotation 
marks. Since several of the later 
reports in the Worker were by 
United Press, one may note the 
name-calling in April reports also, 
when the Burns Detective Agency 
was called a “notorious anti-labor 
outfit” and a steel worker was 
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called a “highly skilled roll turner,” 
though nothing in the record justi- 
fies the adjective. Bias doubtless 
enters into the inaccuracy of the 
Worker’s statement that witnesses 
testified spies and strikebreakers 
“are being paid a total of $80,000,- 
000 a year as part of the American 
Liberty League open-shop drive.” 
The question of bias arises in 
regard to the “rebuttal” testimony 
from companies implicated in the 
hearings. The Times of April 12 and 
the Monitor April 13 carried folos 
with statements from company of- 
ficials in refuting the testimony of 
witnesses. The Tribune on April 12 
carried the company testimony in 
the same sentence with the report 
before the committee, as follows: 
At one point Harris testified that he 
knew the Wheeling Steel corporation 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, was “arming,” a 
statement that brought from corpora- 
tion officials at Portsmouth an asser- 


tion that company police were armed 
to protect property against “thieves 


and firebugs, and they will continue to 
be armed.” 


How did the newspapers interpret 
the facts? 

If the importance of the news be 
gauged by the space given it in the 
three newspapers consistently re- 
porting the hearings, the interpreta- 
tion of what lay behind the investi- 
gation is relatively slight. 

The Monitor, in line with its pur- 
pose of giving the interpretation 
with the news, attempted to pre- 
sent background with the facts. In 
the lead already quoted for April 
18, it pointed out what its corre- 
spondent regarded as the ultimate 
purpose of the committee—to in- 
quire “into the activities of reac- 
tionaries and incipient Fascism in 


the United States.” Three para- 
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graphs interpreting the significance 
of the preliminary investigation 
close the story of April 24 (testi- 
mony of April 23 having closed the 
April hearings); the concluding 
paragraph states, “Should such an 
investigation be begun before the 
elections it would presumably be 
interpreted as another Roosevelt at- 
tack on business and industry.” An 
editorial October 2 protested strike- 
breaking methods as exposed in the 
hearings. 

The Tribune’s explanation of the 
investigation in terms of a New 
Deal attempt to get votes has been 
mentioned. The Tribune on Septem- 
ber 1 ran an editorial entitled, “If 
We Want a Cheka,” thrusting at 
Senator La Follette, the New Deal 
and Senate investigations in gen- 
eral. 

The Times ran no editorial com- 
ment. 

The Worker was the only. news- 
paper of the four which consistently 
backed up the news with editorials. 
The editorials, didactic rather than 
interpretive, were carried under such 
headings as “Save La Follette Bill,” 
“Begin in Steel” and “Prosecute the 
Criminals.” Only the Worker 
seemed to realize any connection 
between the group of constitutional 
liberties which include freedom of 
the press and the freedom of labor 
to organize. 


HAT conclusions may _ be 
drawn from the variations? 
The New York Times, class news- 
paper of the well-to-do, gave the 
investigation adequate unbiased 
news coverage but ignored the in- 
terpretation of the news. Critics of 
the Times have pointed out that 
that newspaper makes no crusades. 
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Its editorial silence on this investi- 
gation leaves it at least two steps 
behind the crusading press. 

The Chicago Tribune, class news- 
paper of the conservative group and 
defender of the Republican faith, 
failed to give the investigation 
news space except as it could make 
out a case against the New Deal, 
included (Associated Press dispatch) 
the company’s justification in the 
same sentence with a witness’s tesi- 
mony about the use of arms, and 
used an editorial on the investiga- 
tion to discredit the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. One must conclude 
that the Tribune’s correspondent 
found the effort too great to twist 
each day’s facts into an anti-labor, 
anti-La Follette, anti-New Deal 


story—and so one can explain the 
Tribune's omissions. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
class newspaper of the intelligent 
liberal and publication of the 


Church of Christ, Scientist, recorded 
facts, labored to determine what 
lay behind those facts, and finally 
voiced its editorial protest against 
conditions revealed in the investiga- 
tion. Perhaps its caution is to be 
expected of a church publication. 

The Daily Worker, organ of the 
Communist party and class news- 
paper of the laborer, gave the in- 
vestigation adequate coverage, pro- 
tested against conditions revealed 
and advised editorially how the 
committee should proceed. A more 
studied zeal might have made for 
more effective editorials. 

One of the newspapers is labor- 
subsidized; one is church-subsidized; 
two are of the commercial or “capi- 
talist” press. The labor paper was 
sympathetic toward the labor prob- 
lem presented in the inquiry, but its 
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news would have been less subject 
to suspicion without occasional 
editorializing; and its _ editorials 
might have profited from a less di- 
dactic attitude. The church paper 
was sympathetic in treatment of 
the news but cautious in attacking 
the problem editorially. One of the 
commercial newspapers was notable 
for its accurate and impartial news 
coverage but seemingly was indif- 
ferent to the conflict revealed. The 
other saw, in the revelation of labor 
espionage and the use of gas and 
guns in labor disputes, only a threat 
to the American system of govern- 
ment through the evils of congres- 
sional investigation. 

The phrases “objective news” 
and “interpretive function” seem to 
mean entirely different things to the 
editors of the four newspapers. Im- 
partiality failed to stand the tests 
of prejudice and indignation, in 
three papers of the four. If a free 
press is the bulwark of a free people, 
there is evidence that it is failing 
to provide the protection expected 
of it, for at least a considerable por- 
tion of its people. 

The distrust of the press is a 
matter to disturb all students of 
newspaper problems. Fortune’s sur- 
vey of January, 1936, “The Abuse 
of Power,” revealed that, in answer 
to the question, “Do you believe 
that any of the following abuse 
their power?” a higher proportion 
of persons interviewed answered 
“yes” for the press than for bankers, 
pulpit, veterans or radio. 

Perhaps the analysis of material 
covered in this study—and of omis- 
sion of material—may explain this 
widespread suspicion of journalism 
and indicate in some measure on 
what road justification lies. 
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History and Criticism 
Of Press-Radio Relationships 


By Rudolph D. Michael 


Mr. Michael based this article on research as a 
graduate student in journalism at Kansas State 
College. He is on leave of absence from the edi- 
torial offices of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


HEN Editor & Publisher car- 

ried an editorial in its October 
2, 1987, issue stating without regret 
that at least twenty-one radio news 
commentators were active in the 
Midwest alone, it reflected a com- 
plete change of attitude on the part 
of the press and wrote finis to the 
press-radio war over news.’ 

When the same account also stat- 
ed that the danger of voice-coloring 
of news is not to be greatly feared, 
for other broadcasters and the press 
are at hand to expose deception, it 
skirted a field of argument that may 
very likely be the scene of battles 
more prolonged and more violent 
than press-radio conflict has yet re- 
corded. 

The history of news on the air 
begins, of course, with the innova- 
tion of “wireless,” * but the real bat- 
tle between the two interests did 
not come until the establishment of 
broadcasting for the public ear. 


of Editor & Publisher and 
cept where noted, or for significant cater. 
2 An account of parted maybe 
found in Alfred ML Phe Daily 
paper in America (New Y 
1987.) pp. 556-558. 


A few newspapers were among 
America’s first broadcasters, but the 
precedent set by the Detroit News, 
Kansas City Star and Chicago Daily 
News was not followed as much as 
one would expect, in view of the 
fact that election returns, baseball 
scores and frequent bulletins char- 
acterized the historical beginnings 
of broadcasting.” Though by 1924 
there were 1,105 stations, newspaper 
ownership was not prevalent.‘ 

There was, however, enough news 
on the air in 1922 to cause the As- 
sociated Press to send its members 
a message on February 20 warning 
them that AP by-laws prohibited 
the use of its news on the radio. To 
satisfy their listeners, some stations 
ignored the warning and claimed 
sources other than the AP for the 
1924 election returns, when the is- 
sue again came to the fore. At the 
1925 national meeting of the AP, 
important news that was non-exclu- 
sive in nature was authorized for 


8 F. Parker Stock “Radio vs. the 
Press,” Outlook, Vol. 156, No. 18, pp. 692- 
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*Gen. J. G. Harbord, “The Commercial 
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broadcasts by members, under 
“proper safeguards” and with “prop- 
er credit.” 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation the same year, the disa- 
greements over news by radio were 
aggravated and battle cries of a ten- 
year warfare over sponsorship of 
news were sounded. The Association 
condemned radio advertising, not 
on the more logical ground that it 
was competitive, but on the ground 
that it was destructive to entertain- 
ment and educational values of 
broadcasting. The group also ran- 
kled at free publicity of radio pro- 
gram schedules. 

A relatively peaceful period fol- 
lowed the ANPA dictums, but an- 
other national election® and Lind- 
bergh’s Atlantic flight started the 
pot boiling again. This time much 
of the argument centered around 
the effect of radio news bulletins 
and ringside descriptions on news- 
paper circulation. Did the radio ac- 
counts increase circulation? Some 
believed that they did. Later, dur- 
ing the depression, the opposite 
view was prevalent. Now, with a 
return of some degree of prosperity, 
radio “promotion” of news is gener- 
ally considered an asset. 

The meager supply of news for 
radio was bound to lead to inde- 
pendent news gathering, and when, 
on December 22, 1930, station 
KMPC, Beverly Hills, began the 
first sustained news broadcast, to be 
followed by similar independent ac- 
tivities elsewhere, the press right- 
fully became concerned over its 
prior interests. To protect those of its 
members who had radio stations, the 
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AP relaxed restrictions but main- 
tained extra charges for radio usage 
of the news. It is not surprising that 
this relaxation irked those members 
who had no radio outlets. The 1932 
AP meeting was a fretful one. 

The disgruntled members sought 
the aid of the ANPA and that body 
agreed to “attempt to curtail broad- 
casting of AP news.” Elisha Han- 
son, ANPA attorney, warned, how- 
ever, that the Association “could 
not enter any codperative plan with 
other organizations to curtail radio 
use of news without violating the 
statutes relating to conspiracy in 
restraint of trade.” 

The “attempt to curtail” was un- 
dertaken by a committee which first 
sought the sentiment of publishers. 
A questionnaire showed that 826 
out of 1,049 newspapers answering 
the query did no broadcasting and, 
naturally, most of these opposed 
news on the air. The results of the 
survey influenced the AP to bar 
its news from networks. UP and 
INS did likewise, though both Co- 
lumbia and NBC, equipped with 
teletype, stood ready to gather and 
transmit news." 

Again in 1988 the ANPA opposed 
free advertising of radio programs, 
and commended the AP resolutions. 
In keeping with Hanson’s warning, 
the Association held its action as 
only suggestive and not binding. 
Payment to newspapers for news 
used by broadcasters was hinted, 
and government control of radio 
was seriously advocated. 


HE inauguration of Columbia 
News Service, Incorporated, sur- 
prised the newspaper opposition into 
* Allen Ra of Ra- 
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a different line of action. The 
ANPA radio committee called all 
interested parties together in De- 
cember, 1938, to discuss the situa- 
tion. The result was the Press-Radio 
Bureau, which was placed in opera- 
tion March 1, 1934. The broadcast- 
ing systems agreed to refrain from 
news gathering activities; instead 
they would use the Bureau’s daily 
reports and special bulletins, mate- 
rial for which was to be supplied 
by the several press agencies.’ 

Two five-minute reports, to be 
used at 9:30 a.m. and 9:00 p.m., 
and without advertising sponsor- 
ship, proved unsatisfactory. De- 
mands for more and more special 
bulletins forced the Bureau’s hand. 
Furthermore, stations independent 
of the systems wanted news and got 
it. They also wanted the right to 
sell news periods to sponsors. 

These things it was possible for 
them to have, for the Bureau faced 
determined competition right from 
the start. Lee’s account states * that 
on March 1, 1934, “Radio News 
Service expanded, and Transradio 
Press Service and the American 
Newscasting Association jumped in 
to contest the field. Each furnished 
stations with material for four or 
more regular fifteen-minute news 
periods a day plus ‘flashes,’ and did 
not object to sponsorship. Another 
organization, American Broadcaster’s 
News Association, arrived in May, 
1935.” Meanwhile, Transradio had es- 
tablished European service through 
Havas, later changing to Reuter. 

Opposing publishers regarded Ha- 
vas as a biased source of news and 
criticized Transradio on that score, 

7 
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though it seems obvious that the 
young competing agency could do 
little else if it wanted foreign news. 
Many publishers of the non-radio 
group also took every opportunity 
to rap false, inaccurate or poorly 
presented newscasts. Of organiza- 
tions, the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation was foremost in criticism, 
and its 1935 meeting presented bit- 
ter opposition to sponsorship. The 
California NPA, following a resolu- 
tion that news on the radio was 
dangerous to the existence of news- 
papers, went so far as to ask “that 
by Federal enactment a start be 
made to return to the people the 
air channels now used by commer- 
cial interests, similar to the plan 
now in effect in England.” To this 
the Inland DPA added a request 
for preservation of “true news value 
by requiring all subject matter un- 
der the title of news to be broad- 
cast only as unsponsored editorial 
service from the station itself to its 
listeners in the ‘Public Interest, 
Convenience and Necessity.’” 
The battle was at its height. Edi- 
tor & Publisher was opposed to 
sponsorship and, naturally, favored 
the Press-Radio Bureau; but at this 
stage it was also carrying, and not 
infrequently, accounts of recalci- 
trant newspaper stations that turned 
to Transradio for radio news sources. 
Several Pittsburgh dailies began 
news broadcasts, without sponsor- 
ship, early in February. The Mil- 
waukee Journal followed in May, 
using four news periods daily. Ru- 
mors of sponsorship were made and 
denied; but a survey made in the 
fall of 1935 revealed that 400 sta- 
tions were using news freely, of 
which number 320 had at least one 


sponsored period. 
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This revelation should not have 
been surprising, since both UP and 
INS had been actively competing 
against Transradio for station out- 
lets. The competition must have 
been a stimulant, for, starting with 
about twenty stations in 1934, 
Transradio was claiming, in 1936, 
260 station subscribers. Twenty- 
seven of its May, 1935, subscribers 
were stated to be UP papers. Trans- 
radio had also expanded its news- 
gathering resources. Meanwhile the 
AP had been steadfast in its re- 
fusal to let its news be sponsored. 

The broadcasting companies now 
demanded of Press-Radio Bureau 
an increased service, which demand 
it partially met; and its parent, the 
ANPA, at its April, 1935, meeting, 
was less adamant toward sponsor- 
ship “when competitive broadcast- 
ing of news warranted such action.” 
Since competition was not hard to 
find, there followed the general dis- 
regard of the Press-Radio agree- 
ment already indicated. The Bu- 
reau lost ground rapidly. At its next 
annual meeting the Association, con- 
cluding that the functions of news- 
papers and radio are closely allied, 
adopted an attitude of codperation. 
But Editor & Publisher clung to its 
policy of condemning news broad- 
casts and news broadcasters until 
long after the war was lost, finally 
admitting in September, 1937, that 
the Press-Radio agreement was 
rather selfish. 

Two interesting legal cases re- 
sulted from the press-radio squab- 
ble. One was the AP vs. KVOS, Bel- 
lingham, Washington, suit, the lat- 
ter being charged with news piracy. 
December 8, 1934, Judge John O. 
Bowen ruled on the case, stating 
that once news is printed it is pub- 
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lic property, and admonished news- 
men for opposing the progress of 
the times. AP appealed to the Ninth 
Circuit Court and obtained a re- 
in Decem.>r, 1935. December 15, 
1936, the case reached the Supreme 
Court, where AP lost its case be- 
cause it had not proved the finan- 
cial losses it claimed. The Court 
did, however, condemn the piracy 
of news. 

The other case was the suit 
brought by Transradio Press Serv- 
ice, Inc., and Radio News Service, 
Inc., its shortwave subsidiary, in 
May, 1935, against AP, UP, INS, 
both broadcasting companies and 
the ANPA, claiming damages of 
$1,170,000 on the charges that the 
defendants had violated the anti- 
trust and the communications acts 
and in so doing had caused Trans- 
radio business losses. (Cf. Hanson’s 
advice to ANPA in 1932.) This case 
hung fire for many months. Last 
available reports indicate an out-of- 
court settlement. 


UCH of the change in the atti- 
tude of the press toward radio 
may be traced, I believe, to those 
leaders who saw the power of radio 
and were acquiring, even while the 
war was going on, broadcasting sta- 
tions of their own. Frank A. Ar- 
nold, whose radio column was a 
regular feature in Editor & Pub- 
lisher during the first half of 1937, 
comments that newspapers missed 
their chance for control of radio 
stations in 1927 and adds that “they 
are now gaining some control.” The 
tense was misleading—they had 
gained some control. 
Karl A. Bickel, once head of the 
UP and now retired, stated in his 
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clairvoyant little book, “New Em- 
pires,” * that in 1980 there were nine- 
ty-one publishers either owning or 
coéperating in the management of 
radio stations; there were 600 sta- 
tions in all. The 1937 listings show 
a total of 208 newspaper owned or 
controlled stations out of the 717 
assigned to regular channels.” A lit- 
tle subtraction indicates, statistical- 
ly, that all of the growth of broad- 
casting since 1930, 117 stations, has 
been in the hands of newspaper in- 
terests. 

Referring again to Bickel’s book, 
we find him quoting this letter from 
“an aggressive Western publisher”: 

Since our talk in New York we have 

added another station (located in a 

nearby city), thus giving us two sta- 

tions and the two newspapers. I am 


working on a plan now that will get us 
control of the air of the state. 


Comments Mr. Bickel, “Far reach- 
ing — perhaps over-reaching — but 


possibly a glimpse of the future.” 
Though perhaps not conclusive 
nor devastating, there is much evi- 
dence that definite efforts have 
been made to link newspaper and 
radio interests—whether for the 
purpose of eliminating competition 


for advertising or for “control of 
the air” (and the news) of a state 
or area, it would be difficult to say. 
A few examples may be cited. In 
February, 1935, a Twin City group 
announced a combination of five 
papers and four radio stations in 
the Minneapolis area. The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and 
the Gannett newspapers of northern 
New York state each has controlled 
three stations for three or more 
years. The Lee Syndicate newspa- 
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pers in Nebraska purchased inter- 
est in the three-station Central 
States Broadcasting Company in 
January, 1987. The McClatchy or- 
ganization of California, in 1936 
owners of four newspapers and four 
radio stations, recently announced 
the addition of another newspaper 
owned station. Hearst early in 1938 
reorganized his administration of ten 
stations, four of which are in Texas. 
Both Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
have been interested in radio for 
several years. 

In some states the percentage of 
newspaper owned stations runs from 
40 per cent upwards: Arkansas has 
5 newspaper stations out of a total 
of 11, Delaware 2 out of 2, Kansas 
6 out of 15, Kentucky 4 out of 8, 
Minnesota 8 out of 17, Nebraska 5 
out of 10, Nevada 1 out of 1, Okla- 
homa 7 out of 15, Oregon 7 out of 
16, Texas 24 out of 49, Vermont 2 
out of 5, West Virginia 5 out of 7, 
and Wisconsin 9 out of 19.” 

Perhaps no significance should be 
attached to the dominance of news- 
paper owned stations in some states 
and areas, but it must be recognized 
that under such dominance a po- 
tential hazard to the public’s right 
to hear and read unbiased discus- 
sions does exist. In fact, the growth 
in numbers of this class of stations 
has aroused many supporters of the 
public’s interests. Paul D. P. Spear- 
man, former general counsel to the 
FCC, states his belief that newspa- 
pers are interested only in protect- 
ing their advertising business and 
therefore may lose sight of the ne- 
cessity of producing good programs. 
Sayre M. Ramsdell, vice president 
of Philco Radio and Television Cor- 
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poration, speaks of the dangers of 
“the monopoly.” Frank A. Arnold 
reviews the growth of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System with its news- 
paper affiliations” and recognizes 
the power that newspapers are 
gaining in the control of radio. 

The fear of monopoly of radio by 
newspapers has long since reached 
Congress and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Among legis- 
lators who have proposed legal ac- 
tions, offered resolutions or suggest- 
ed investigations may be mentioned 
Senators Wheeler (R., Montana), 
W. H. White (R., Maine), Herring 
(D., Towa), Schwellenbach (D., 
Washington) and Representatives 
Wearin (D., Iowa) and MacFar- 
lane (D., Texas). The latter has 
stated his view that 300 persons 
have “absolute monopoly of public 
opinion.” 

Statements on the question, most 
of them expressing concern if not 
disapproval regarding the trend of 
press-radio union, have been made 
by FCC Commissioners Butler and 
Payne and Chairman MecNinch. 
Last October both Congress and the 
FCC joined in declaring against the 
concentration of broadcasting and 
publishing in the same ownership; 
and a congressional inquiry “in- 
volving nearly one-third of all 
broadcasting stations and the FCC” 
was threatened. More recent devel- 
opments reiterate the threat. 

The FCC attitude has been con- 
cretely demonstrated in frequent 
denials of licenses to publishers 
seeking permits for erection or pur- 
chase of radio stations where such 
license would give the publisher a 

12 MBS made its debut as a coast-to-coast 
38-station network December 29, 1986. In 


1987 it added 8 Oklahoma stations, 4 of 
them newspaper owned. 


monopoly of local channels of in- 
formation. One of the earliest acts 
of this kind will serve as an illustra- 
tion. In January, 1936, the Brook- 
lyn Eagle Broadcasting Company’s 
application was denied on the 
grounds that it already had radio 
outlets. 


EFENSE of newspaper owner- 
ship of radio has not been 
as widely expressed as have oppos- 
ing views. No doubt, because of the 
impending investigation, many views 
and feelings are being held in re- 
serve. Stockbridge was an early 
(1930) proponent of newspaper own- 
ership, “to forestall government cen- 
sorship,” which might, he believes, 
be the entering wedge to censorship 
of the press itself.” How this would 
come about he does not explain. 
He seems to overlook the fact that 
broadcasters can organize for self 
defense as well as publishers. Editor 
& Publisher has expressed editorial- 
ly that only one argument, which it 
regards as nothing more than un- 
justified fear, can be given against 
newspaper ownership of radio: that 
concerted abuse of power will be ex- 
ercised. The publication maintains 
that the press has too long a record 
of unbiased public service for such 
an accusation to be tolerated. 
T.A.M.Craven of the FCC sug- 
gests still another approach. He 
sees a possibility that technical de- 
velopments in radio communication 
may eventually place the control of 
news in the hands of broadcasters, 
giving the press an unbeatable com- 
petitor; therefore, he is inclined to 
favor newspaper ownership of at 
least a share of radio outlets. 
Commissioner Craven evidently 
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has in mind the development of 
facsimile broadcasting.“ Here again, 
as in the early days of news broad- 
casts, there is a division of opinion 
as to the effect radio (in this case, 
facsimile) will have on newspaper 
circulation and advertising. Since 
facsimile is direct competition in 
the realm of the printed word, it 
appears that its relationship to the 
press may be a critical and vital 
one; but the element of cost to the 
consumer may postpone any telling 
competition for many years. 

This development does, however, 
tend to sharpen the competition 
between newspapers and others for 
broadcast outlets, at the same time 
that it lends confusion to any dis- 
cussion of the right or wrong, on 
ethical grounds, of the trend to- 
ward monopoly of the channels of 
public information. 

In his address to the NAB con- 
vention in February, 1938, Chair- 
man McNinch warned the industry 
that it must toe the mark, promised 
a probe of networks and an investi- 
gation of the monopoly issue and 
demanded no abuse of the people’s 
property by those to whom the use 
of that property is entrusted. 

In his long-delayed report to the 
Commission of findings of the engi- 
neering division’s investigation of 
broadcast problems, Commissioner 
Craven has presented the most re- 
cent and significant of studied opin- 

%4For details of this development see 
Editor @ Publisher, Vol. 67, No. 89, p. IV; 
Broadcasti 


ing, 1987 Yearbook, 83380 ff.; 
Vol. 18, No. 11, p. 20; Vol. 14, No. 2, p. 63, 
and No. 8, p. 18. 

A radio development favorable to the 
press is that of allocations in the recently 
extended short wave band, opening the way 
for thousands of new low power stations 
useful in the gathering of news where wire 
facilities are lacking. See Editor &@ Pub- 
lisher, Vol. 70, No. 85, p. 10. 
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ions.” The report states, as we have 
already seen, that “the largest num- 
ber of stations licensed to a single 
class of business or to persons affili- 
ated with such a business seems to 
be that of newspaper owned or affil- 
iated stations. Newspapers or those 
persons affiliated therewith own 28 
per cent of the total stations li- 
censed, and own 26.67 per cent of 
the clear channel and high power 
regional station facilities.” 

Later in the report it is recog- 
nized that “there is a considerable 
variety of situations among the 
newspaper owned stations them- 
selves, varying from the case where 
such a station is merely one of sev- 
eral competitive stations serving the 
same community to the case where 
the only newspaper and the only 
station in a community are owned 
by the same person; many pub- 
lishers have only one station each; 
some have two or more, sometimes 
in the same city and sometimes in 
different cities.” 

Two fundamental issues in the 
controversy are also recognized: one, 
that “the broadcasting stations are 
not common carriers or public utili- 
ties in the same sense as telephone 
and telegraph companies, railroads 
and bus lines, gas and power com- 
panies, etc,” and two, “that with- 
holding licenses from any one group 
or class may constitute discrimina- 
tion without reasonable basis.” 

But this significant statement fol- 
lows shortly: “It may be that after 
investigation it will be found that 
in all situations where the broadcast 
station is operated in direct conjunc- 
tion with some other business, what- 

Concluded on page 220 
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What Makes the Consumer 
Know Where to Buy? 


By Kenneth R. Marvin 


Summarizing the results of a study he conducted 
in codperation with Iowa Newspapers, Inc., Pro- 
fessor Marvin, Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College, presented this paper 
at the A. A. T. J. convention in December. 


HE title of this report raises an- 

other question: Do consumers 
know where to buy? The answer is 
that in twenty-four Iowa market 
centers 43.4 per cent of them did 
know where to buy twenty-nine na- 
tionally advertised products. 

The more interesting question is: 
What makes them know where to 
buy? The quick answer to this is 
ADVERTISING. But that is only 
partly correct. And advertising is a 
broad term. More to the point for 
many space buyers is the question: 
What kind of advertising media 
makes the consumer know where to 
buy? 

That brings us to the purpose of 
an oral survey conducted by Iowa 
State College in twenty-four Iowa 
market centers. Its chief objective 
was to measure the influence of 
dealer advertising in community 
newspapers upon consumer acquain- 
tance with retail outlets for twenty- 
nine nationally known products. 

Other related questions which di- 
rected the course of this study 
were: 


1. How does the length of time the 
dealer has handled the product in- 


fluence the consumer’s acquaintance 
with outlets? 

. What is the influence of varying 
numbers of competing dealers for a 
— upon such acquaintance? 

Does extensive national advertising 
increase consumer acquaintance with 
retailers of the product? 

. How does consumer acquaintance 
with outlets compare between sub- 
scribers and non-subscribers to com- 
munity newspapers? 

. How do coverage of daily and week- 
ly newspapers compare? 

. How many readers are there iad 
subscriber to weekly newspapers 

. How does the coverage and effec- 
tiveness of newspaper advertising in 
centers served by one newspaper 
compare with that in centers served 
by more than one newspaper? 


Out of such a study, of course, 
one would expect to get some infor- 
mation as to whether the national 
advertiser could obtain greater re- 
turns by apportioning more of his 
advertising appropriation to dealer 
advertising at outlet points. 

Coéperating in this survey was 
Iowa Newspapers, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of nearly 100 newspapers, most- 
ly county-seat newspapers. Most of 
these were weeklies; a few were 
dailies. Directors of this organiza- 
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tion appropriated $375 to pay for 
field work in this survey. In addi- 
tion publishers of newspapers in the 
areas surveyed furnished transporta- 
tion in the rural areas. They also 
supplied, on prepared forms, infor- 
mation on the column inches of ad- 
vertising used in all newspapers in 
their centers to advertise the prod- 
ucts over the dealers’ names. 

Coéperating publishers also as- 
sisted in selecting products used in 
the survey. Products selected were 
nationally advertised; they were 
sold in most of the market centers; 
they had exclusive dealerships; and 
they were not handled in too dis- 
tinctive places of business. The last 
qualification excluded such products 
as automobiles and gasoline because 
of the influence of the distinctive- 
ness of their outlets upon the con- 
sumer’s memory. The qualification 
on exclusive dealership excluded, of 
course, most food: products which 
can be purchased in many grocery 
stores and for which any guess by 
the interviewee might be correct. 

Twenty-nine products were chosen 
for the questionnaires, sixteen of 
particular interest to men for the 
men’s questionnaire and thirteen of 
interest to women for the women’s 
questionnaire. 

Approximately 200 consumers 
were interviewed in each market 
center, fifty men in town, fifty in 
the rural area (within a radius of 
seven miles), fifty women in town 
and fifty in the same rural area. 
Each was asked where he could buy 
each product on his questionnaire. 
Each was also asked to what week- 
ly newspaper he subscribed, to what 
daily he subscribed and how many 
people read each copy of his weekly 
newspaper. 

A simple machine correlation was 
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run first between the consumer ac- 
quaintance with outlets in all the 
twenty-four market centers and the 
dealer advertising in all the centers. 
With twenty-eight degrees of free- 
dom this correlation proved signifi- 
cant. 


HIS correlation is evident in 

Graph I despite the wide varia- 
tions between consumer acquain- 
tance and amount of advertising 
used on individual products. Some 
interesting comparisons can be made 
between products in this graph. For 
example, eight pairs of related prod- 
ucts may be examined such as Frigi- 
daire and Electrolux, Enna Jettick 
and Star Brand shoes, Perfection 
and Coleman stoves and several 
others which have similar consumer 
demand motives and similar mer- 
chandising conditions. In seven of 
these eight pairs the larger advertis- 
er is associated with the higher per- 
centage of consumers who knew 
where to purchase the product. In 
the eighth pair, Oshkosh and Lee 
overalls, the contrary is true, but 
there was little difference in the 
amount of advertising used—Osh- 
kosh used 713 column inches and 
Lee used 517. 

Total advertising used by the 
eight more extensive advertisers in 
each pair was 16,116 column inches. 
This was associated with an aver- 
age consumer acquaintance of 52.5 
per cent. The eight less extensive 
advertisers in each pair used 4,718 
inches and this was associated with 
an average consumer acquaintance 
of $2.4 per cent. 

A more detailed study of the per- 
formance of each product in all the 
market centers in which it was sold 
brings an even more consistent in- 
fluence of dealer advertising on con- 
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GRAPH I 
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sumer acquaintance. Graph II, 
which shows this influence in con- 
nection with Sherwin-Williams paint 
in each market center in which it 
was sold, will serve as an example. 

Perpendiculars drawn to the right 
of the zero line in Graph II indicate 
the percentage of consumers in each 
market center who knew where to 
purchase Sherwin-Williams paint. 
These are arranged by market cen- 
ters, in order of consumer acquain- 
tance from top to bottom. Perpen- 
diculars to the left of the zero line 
indicate the column inches of dealer 
advertising used on this product 
during the preceding year in each 
market center. 

Average consumer acquaintance 
in the nine high ranking counties 
above center is 45.2 per cent. In the 
market centers in the lower bracket 
only 17.2 per cent of the consumers 


knew where to purchase the prod- 
uct. (Sherwin-Williams paint was 
not sold in six of the market cen- 
ters.) A total of 2,261.5 inches of 
advertising was used in the eighteen 
market centers. But 1,635.5 inches 
of this, or 72 per cent, was used in 
the nine centers that headed the list 
in consumer acquaintance with out- 
lets. Only 625 inches, or 28 per 
cent, was used in the nine low rank- 
ing counties where 17.2 per cent of 
the consumers knew where to pur- 
chase the product. 

When similar graphs were ar- 
ranged on each product it was found 
that the higher advertising linage 
was associated with the higher con- 
sumer acquaintance in all of the 
market centers for twenty-six of the 
twenty-nine products. A summary 
of this study yields the following 
comparisons: 
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An average of 798 column inches 
of advertising used in market cen- 
ters in the upper brackets was as- 
sociated with 57.8 per cent consum- 
er acquaintance with outlets. An av- 
erage of 443 column inches of ad- 
vertising used in market centers in 
the lower brackets was associated 
with 27 per cent consumer acquain- 
tance. 

The wide variations shown in 
Graph I between amount of dealer 
advertising used and consumer ac- 
quaintarice with outlets indicate 
that there are variable influences 
other than dealer advertising af- 
fecting consumer acquaintance. Ad- 
ditional data were obtained to 
measure three of these other vari- 
ables. 

Publishers supplied data on the 
length of time each dealer had han- 
dled each product (dealer longevity) 
and the number of dealers han- 


dling competing brands in each mar- 
ket center. The influence of adver- 
tising in national magazines also 
was studied. 

Other things being equal, it is ob- 
vious that the consumer would be 
more likely to know where Ameri- 
can Steel fence was sold (with an 
average of 2.94 fence dealers per 
market center) than he would to 
know where Firestone tires were 
sold (with an average of 9.44 tire 
dealers per market center). 

Similarly it is obvious, other 
things being equal, that a consumer 
would be more likely to know where 
Mulehide roofing (with an average 
dealer longevity of 12.53 years) was 
sold than he would to know where 
Frigidaire refrigerators (with an av- 
erage dealer longevity of 4.35 years) 
were sold. 

Data on these variables for each 
product in each market center were 
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How Consumers Learn Where to Buy 


used with similar data compiled as 
shown in Graph II on dealer ad 
vertising. Multiple correlations were 
run on these four variables with 386 
observations instead of the 29 ob- 
servations used in the first correla- 
tions as indicated in Graph I. 

These correlations showed that 
the influence of dealer advertising 
on consumer acquaintance with out- 
lets was HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT; 
the influence of the number of 
dealers handling competing products 
on consumer acquaintance was 
SIGNIFICANT; the influence of 
length of time a dealer handled the 
product on consumer acquaintance 
was HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT. 

The following other interesting 
relationships between these variables 
were brought out in these correla- 
tions: 1—The more competing 
dealers, the more advertising each 
dealer used; 2—the greater the num- 
ber of competing dealers in a market 
center, the shorter the time a single 
dealer would handle the product; 
$3—the longer the dealer has handled 
the product, the less he advertises 
it. 

The advertising practices of some 
national distributors indicate that 
they assume that enough consumer 
interest in the product can be cre- 
ated through national magazine ad- 
vertising to cause the consumer to 
find out where the product is sold. 

To study this, data were obtained 
on the amount of advertising (in 
dollars) used by these twenty-nine 
manufacturers in thirty-five leading 
national magazines each year for 
the five years preceding this survey. 
These figures could not be broken 
down accurately for the areas sur- 
veyed, but correlations run with 25 
degrees of freedom, using the 
amount of advertising each manu- 
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facturer employed during the five 
years and the consumer acquaint- 
ance with each product in all the 
areas surveyed, showed that the 
influence of this national advertising 
upon consumer acquaintance with 
outlets was NOT SIGNIFICANT. 
The advertising used during these 
five years by these manufacturers 
in the 35 magazines totaled $22,- 
241,280. Apportioned roughly to the 
areas surveyed on a coverage basis, 
it was about equal to the average 
amount spent on dealer advertising 
for these products in these areas. 


OM the information obtained 

by interviewers it was possible 

to make several studies on news- 

paper coverage. Space here will per- 

mit only the presentation of the 

conclusions of these studies without 
the substantiating data. 
These conclusions are: 


1. The probability that the subscriber 
to a community newspaper will 
know where to purchase the prod- 
ucts is 21.8 per cent greater than for 
the nonsubscriber. 

. In market centers served by only 
one community ne r 44.6 per 
cent of the consumers Lee where 
to purchase the products as com- 
pared with 42.2 per cent in commu- 
nities served by more than one com- 
munity newspaper. 

. There were, on the average, 3.24 
readers for each subscriber to a com- 
munity newspaper. This may be 
compared with 3.84 readers per sub- 
scriber claimed by the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

. Coverage of all dailies going into 
these areas averaged 85.9 per cent, 
as compared with the average cov- 
erage of all weeklies going into the 
areas of 82.5 per cent. 

. Nine of the market centers surveyed 
had two newspapers. In these areas 
27.4 per cent of those interviewed 
were subscribing to both newspa- 
pers. 
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6. Newspapers published in centers 
having more than one newspaper of- 
fered a coverage, on the average, 8.6 
per cent below that offered by news- 

pers published in centers served 

y a single community newspaper. 
Summarizing briefly, this study 
indicates that the manufacturer of 
widely distributed products can 
profit by spending more of his ad- 
vertising appropriation in advertis- 
ing at outlet points, or by compel- 
ling his dealers to do so, since 
knowledge of where to buy must 
precede the sale of a product. 

Correspondence with advertising 
managers of these twenty-nine man- 
ufacturers emphasized the fact that 
many dealers will not advertise the 
product consistently unless they are 
compelled to do so by agreement or 
by the manufacturer placing, check- 
ing and remitting for such advertis- 
ing by some method similar to that 
used by many home appliance and 
automobile manufacturers. 

Anything the manufacturer can 
do to increase the length of time a 
dealer handles his product will aid 
materially in creating consumer ac- 
quaintance with the dealer. 

National magazine advertising is 
not efficient in acquainting the con- 
sumer with retail outlets. 

More research is needed on the 
place of the community newspaper 
among advertising media. “The 
community paper has a story to tell 
that never has been properly told,” 
says one agency executive. 

“No publication is read as inti- 
mately as the country newspaper,” 
states Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of Gen- 
eral Motors in referring to the value 
of the community newspaper as an 
advertising medium. But few are 
the figures that will convince others. 


The objectivity of much of the 
research done on media is questioned 
by many community newspaper 
publishers. Most of such research 
has been done under the direction 
of publishers of media of wide circu- 
lation and by advertising agencies. 
These researchers are prejudiced, 
say country publishers, who point 
out that it is much more profitable 
for an agency, working on a per- 
centage commission, to send one 
electro, check one insertion and 
remit with one check to the maga- 
zine or metropolitan newspaper 
than to deliver dozens of electros, 
check dozens of insertions and remit 
with dozens of checks to community 
newspapers to obtain the same 
commission. 

The community newspaper pub- 
lisher points out further that few 
members of the agency staff, or of 
the advertising staff of the large 
manufacturer, have come up from 
the ranks of the community news- 
paper. Consequently there is a lack 
of knowledge of this medium in the 
council rooms of the large space 
buyers. 

Singly the community newspaper 
publisher cannot afford to do very 
much research. Codperatively, he 
can, with the help of research, carry 
his story to the inner sanctum of 
the national manufacturer’s adver- 
tising department. The journalism 
school can offer associated com- 
munity newspaper publishers facili- 
ties and guidance for such research 
providing publishers pay, through 
fellowships or similar arrangements, 
the costs of such studies. The objec- 
tivity of such studies should get 
them a hearing. 
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Business News| 


And Reader Interest 


By Howard Carswell 


Mr. Carswell, a financial writer on the New 
York World-Telegram, has written many articles 
asking for a new technique for handling business 
news. Here he presents the problem graphically 
and suggests possible methods of its solution. 


i THE prosperous 1920’s the fi- 
nancial section of the daily 
newspaper attained a major depart- 
mental rating comparable to those 
of sports, society and others. The 
big bull market was surging up and 
up, and the public was on a nation- 
al speculative rampage. Newspaper 
readers scanned the stock exchange 
tables, extra dividends had more 
razzle-dazzle than a football team 
and Wall Street was the cynosure 
of the business world. 

It is simple to see how editorial 
directors became obsessed with 
stocks, bonds and the mechanics of 
money and credit. But the collapse 
of 1929 not only disillusioned many 
thousands but also antiquated a poli- 
tico-social philosophy and projected 
wholly new social and economic 
problems. 

For the public is not playing the 
stock market today. Governmental 
policy discourages it. Yet the pre- 
vailing editorial point of view, es- 
pecially in New York City, seems 
reminiscent of the day that has 
passed. The usual financial editor 
has lost touch with his reader; he 
prints the repetitious marketwise 
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and statistical “stuff” of the kind 
that speculators, brokers and bank- 
ers demand and that many readers 
of ten years ago poured over. But 
he does not aim at more than a 
minority of his readers; and, as | 
shall show, he certainly does not 
reach the majority. 

The fact is that business news 
could possess the most general hu- 
man interest of any presented to 
men readers. Business affects every- 
body; everybody talks about it. It 
would be possible to present business 
news in such a manner that every- 
body would read it, understand it 
and enjoy it. Yet the daily news- 
paper of 1988 misses the mark by 
just about 90 per cent. The metro- 
politan daily offers its page upon 
page of statistics, tables, formula 
news and other dull routine; the 
smaller daily presents skeletal tables 
on commodities, livestock and se- 
curities, with local business news 
carried in the main news section 
and getting a somewhat more legiti- 
mate and effective play. 

But both are failing to do their 
job. A recent compilation of surveys 
of public reading habits by Dr. 
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George Gallup’ showed that 19 per 
cent of men readers read the New 
York stock tables, 5 per cent of 
women; 11 and 1 per cent read the 
“financial column”; and from 6 to 9 
per cent of men and 2 to 8 per cent 
of women read financial briefs and 
statistical news of the New York 
Curb and of New York bonds. Com- 
pare these to the familiar figures for 
reader interest in both sexes in 
weather, comics, Page 1 banner 
story, pictures, general news, even 
editorials and want ads, and the 
business news suffers. 

This is indeed revelatory. Despite 
the natural masculine interest in 
business, the apparent reader attrac- 
tion of financial briefs is substan- 
tially below that of the poorest com- 
ics and sports, as well as that of the 
stock exchange tables. The latter 
cost a paper like the New York 
World-Telegram $200,000 or more 
a year; yet the assumption is reason- 
able that quotations on from 300 to 
500 leading corporate stocks and 
bonds, at a much lower cost, would 
suffice as far as widespread public 
interest is concerned. 

In no other section of the paper 
are editorial executives willing to 
spend so much money to attract so 
small a group of readers. Realizing 
it or not, they are aiming at a very 
select few. The facts are that the 
overwhelming bulk of newspaper 
readers have an annual family in- 
come of $2,500 or less; slightly less 
than half the families receive $1,500 
or less. Only one person in five in 
the United States own a stock or 
What ‘They Read in the Newspapers,” Ad. 
vertising and Selling, January, 1988, p. 41. 
The figures are cumulative for ten years. 
They cover 100,000 adult readers of thirty- 


three papers in cities of more than 100,000 
population and seven of 50,000 to 100,000. 
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bond of any kind. Only one in six 
owns a security dealt in on a stock 
exchange. 

So the prevailing over-emphasis 
on Wall Street is an unrealistic pre- 
sumption. And this of course means 
that the financial pages are poor 
advertising media, except for banks 
and new securities issues. This is 
something that any businesslike 
newspaper ought to wish to com- 
bat. 


HERE follow examples of the 
kind of thing with which news- 
papers fill their financial sections. 
They are routine and repetitious— 
“pulse-feeling” indices, earnings, sta- 
tistics and so on. They are news in 
a routine sense; but they are dull 
reading. Appraised on the basis of 
their attraction to the average read- 
er, they rank very low indeed. 
From the Des Moines Register: 
Chicago—After a brief display of 
strength, turning reactionary late Mon- 
day, Chicago wheat prices lost the 
greater portion of price upturns of 1% 
cents a bushel. 
Liquidating sales on the part of hold- 
ers of wheat futures were largely re- 
sponsible for the late setback. Dearth 


of any important European pur- 
chases... . 


Chicago— (AP) —Producers cut hog 
marketings so drastically Monday com- 
pared with a week ago that prices took 
one of the sharpest upward spurts in 
months. 


Light hogs rose 10 to 15 cents... . 

Such daily accounts are of definite 
news value to farmers and business 
men. But as reading matter they 
are routine and humdrum, and 
should be condensed to the price 
quotations, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances. The unusual is always 
news. 

Here are some which repeat from 
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week to week in the New York 
World-Telegram: 

Steel mill operations continued in 
upswing this week with the industry 
scheduling activity at 29.8 per cent of 
full capacity, a rise of 2 points from 
last week’s 27.8 per cent, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute estimated today. 

Average activity of the industry in 
the last week of December . . . 


The basic importance of the steel 
industry is conceded, but rate of 
operations is essentially an index 
which, though significant market- 
wise and as industrial “pulse-feel- 
ing,” is by no means lively enter- 
tainment. 


A slight decline in the nation’s elec- 
tricity production for the week ended 
last Saturday was recorded today by 
the Edison Electric Institute, output 
being 2,115,184,000 kilowatt hours, 
against 2,139,582,000 kilowatt hours in 
the previous week. 

Last week’s sendout was 6.6 per cent 
below the output for the same week of 
1987, against 4.7 per cent decline dur- 
ing the previous week. Last year at this 

For the tenth week in succession 
bank clearings for the United States 
fell below the comparative week a year 
ago, although there was a slight rise, 
$300,174,000, over the figure for the 
previous week, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
reported today for the week ended yes- 


Total clearings in 22 leading cities 
were $5,214,937,000, compared with 
$6,564,780,000 for the like week a year 
ago, registering a decline of 20.6 per 
cent. The previous week the i 
How many people can conceive 

2,115,134,000 kilowatt hours, or $5,- 
214,937,000 in bank clearings? They 
are as clear to the man on the street 
as the explanation that the sun is 
90,000,000 miles distant, or that a 
cubie mile of silt is washed into the 
Gulf of Mexico each year. They are 
important indices of industrial and 
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commercial health, but indices prop- 
erly belong in lines of bold faced 
type in tables of indices. 
The Detroit Free Press is the 
source of this typical example: 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel Suc- 
cessor to the Detroit & Canada Tunnel 
Co., reorganized under Section 77-B, 
and its subsidiary, the Detroit & Wind- 
sor Subway Co., report for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1987, net profit 
of $90,784, after depreciation, amorti- 
zation, ... 


Such items as these receive space 
in New York, the examples coming 
from the New York Times: 


The annual report of the Equity 
Corp. for 19387 shows net assets equal 
to $4,833.61 for each $1,000 of assumed 
debentures, and to $48.81 a share of 
convertible preferred stock, at the end 
of the year, compared with $9,668.09 
for the debentures, $107.76 for the pre- 
ferred and... 


The annual report of the Adams Ex- 
press Co. for 1937, published yester- 
day, revealed a further contraction in 
portfolio, with one-third fewer corpora- 
tions represented than in 1936. Drastic 
changes in investments were made... . 
Among the principal acquisitions were 
158,000 additional shares of the Ameri- 
can International Corp., present hold- 
ings of 256,800 shares representing a 26 
per cent interest... . 

How many readers know what an 
assumed debenture is? 

The proletarian New York Post 
carried this typical item: 

The French franc fluctuated from 1 
to more than $8 points below yester- 
day’s close in quiet dealings today as 
traders awaited developments in the 
French political situation. . .. The mild 
squeeze developed . . . 


Foreign exchange is a most tech- 
nical and confusing subject. The 
public at large is economically il- 
literate where the mechanics of 
money is concerned. Wide swings 
are indeed significant, but foreign 
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exchange is overdone as to space 
accorded it. What is a “point” in 
foreign exchange? What is a squeeze? 
asks the white-collar worker. 

Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American contributes another kind 
of news which surfeits these sec- 
tions: 

Bonwit Teller, Inc., Fifth Ave. store, 
today cleared up all dividend arrears 
on the preferred stock and voted a pay- 
ment on the common. Directors or- 
dered a 25 cent dividend payable. . 
Examples could be cited is 

definitely. One more—the weekly re- 
port of the Federal Reserve System, 
considered “must” by financial edi- 
tors, especially of New York. It is 
of real concern to bankers but far 
above the average person’s under- 
standing. It more properly belongs 
in the Wall Street Journal and the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Washington . . . The condition state- 
ment of weekly reporting banks in 101 
leading cities shows the following prin- 
cipal changes for — week ended Janu- 
ary 12: increases of $41,000,000 in 
holdings of United States government 
direct obligations and $68,000,000 in 
“other securities” and a decrease of 
— in commercial and indus- 


HE implication seems to be that 

(1) business and financial news 

is essentially dry and listless, and 
cannot be made to attract the read- 
ing public; or that (2) metropolitan 
newspapers are not giving the busi- 
ness public what it wants to read. 
As proof that the first implication 
is false, I submit almost any of 
Time’s sections on business and 
finance. Anyone who reads Time or 
Business Week cannot but be im- 
pressed by their contrast with the 
daily papers, both in writing and in 
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scope of subject matter. One exam- 
ple from Time’ will suffice: 


In business indices last week there 
was evidence of little but stagnation. 
Steel production rose from $3 per cent 


to 35 per cent of capacity, highest 

point since November. Car loadings 

rose a mite in expectation of new rates. 

But lumber output was off 6 per cent 

for the week, power production 2 per 

cent, oil production 0.8 per cent, soft 
coal 8 per cent. Bank clearings were at 

a new low since 1934 but gold was 

pouring into the country at a rate 

which showed that the rest of the world 
still thinks the U. S. the safest place to 
cache its valuables. The stock market 
roceeded to slip from 107 to 98 on the 
w-Jones industrial scale. These 
mixed statistics could be interpreted 
almost any way. 

There is no question that the sec- 
ond implication is accurate. Yet if 
the editorial point of view were to 
forego its preoccupation with stocks 
and bonds and apply to business 
news the same imagination and the 
same techniques it uses on its front 
page, it could make this implication 
as false as the first. It has an un- 
plumbed and almost unguessed 
wealth of material. 

There are trends and develop- 
ments in management and mer- 
chandising policies; in technology 
and research; in advertising and pro- 
motion; in competition and the in- 
vasion of new commercial markets. 
There are timely aspects of retail, 
wholesale and foreign trade. 

Quickly frozen foods are expand- 
ing their sales remarkably and 
threaten far-reaching influences in 
foods merchandising on a _ year- 
around basis, in competitive econ- 
omics of fruit and truck farming by 
regions, and in packaging. 

The photographic “microfilm” for 
the recording and storage of knowl- 
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edge and the printed word is so 
significant that enthusiasts call it 
the greatest discovery since Guten- 
berg invented the printing press 500 
years ago. Its potential market for 
replacing paper files and records of 
business firms, banks, libraries and 
so on by minified photos is immense. 
A newspaper page can be minified to 
two-thousandths of its original area. 
The Bank of England is filming 
millions of documents, many cen- 
turies old, on thin little reels of 
photographic film for storage in 
Wales as a war-safety measure. 

Copper and gold mines are now 
air-conditioned to permit penetration 
far deeper than would otherwise be 
endurable to human workers. “In- 
centive taxation,” an opposite of 
“punitive taxation,” may be a sub- 
ject of interest. Flash-drying print- 
ing inks, industrial chemicals de- 
rived from oat hulls, “soapless 
soaps” are with us. Scientific meth- 
ods in prospecting for petroleum is 
an amazing achievement which en- 
larges the world’s potential oil re- 
serves. 

There is a lush field for features, 
and especially for edited pictures, or 
visual news, the current sensation of 
publishing. Much is reported in the 
trade and technical press which the 
newspapers could write-down for 
public reading. 

All of this, however, would in- 
volve three principal considerations. 
One concerns advertising revenues 
and their source. Another is that 
writing about commercial products 
or business achievements might en- 
tail the giving of “free advertising.” 
The third is that much subject mat- 
ter may be “technical” and so not 
of general interest, particularly in 


such progressive and colorful fields 
as the chemical industries. 

As to advertising revenues and 
their source, the financial and busi- 
ness sections are not now self-sup- 
porting, and it is narrow business 
policy to depend so abjectly on 
bank and securities ads for what 
revenues they do get. To attract ads 
on apparel, autos, gasoline, tobacco, 
liquor and corporate good-will they 
must greatly expand their reader- 
following. 

As for “free advertising,” just 
what is the reality today? Newspa- 
pers give the New York Stock Ex- 
change more “free advertising” than 
any institution in the world. Com- 
mercialized sports are business enter- 
prises, and so are the cinema, stage, — 
book publishing, women’s fashions. 

As to “technical” subject matter, 
the present attitude is naive. Stories 
on industrial research and new man- 
ufacturing processes are no more 
“technical” than those on excess 
banking reserves, condition state- 
ments of the Bank of France, for- 
eign exchange fluctuations or gold 
transfers between nations. Also 
“technical” are the legalistic regu- 
lations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission which few ex- 
cept brokers comprehend, but which 
financial editors deem important. 

If business news is to be popular- 
ized and a public readership at- 
tracted, it seems apparent that 
several things must be done. The 
editorial point-of-view must be re- 
oriented to the average business 
person; editing must be done for the 
reader and not the investor; the ob- 
session in stocks and bonds must be 
shaken; and the human interest ele- 
ment must be handled as on the 
front page. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Market Puiace. Reminiscences 
of a Financial Editor. By Alexan- 
der Dana Noyes. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co. 1938. 396 pp. 
$3.50. 


ERE is the man who was finan- 
cial editor of the Evening Post 
for thirty years (1891-1920) and of 
the New York Times since, who sat 
in daily council with Mr. Godkin in 
moulding the policies of the Post, 
and later with Mr. Ochs in giving 
character to the Times. From 1883, 
for two full generations, he has re- 
mained in intimate touch with the 
best and most thoughtful in Ameri- 
can journalism, and the departments 
over which he has presided have 
been always distinguished for re- 
sponsibility, influence and good 
craftsmanship. He knows excellence 
when he sees it. He has a gift for 
characterization, for clean, mild, ju- 
dicious narration, and his interests, 
his activities and his studies have 
had a breadth that exceeds the con- 
fines of his job. 

If Mr. Noyes wishes to earn the 
gratitude of the peculiar clientele 
the QuaRTERLY represents, he will 
sit right down and begin another 
book. The present volume is mainly 
about Wall Street (the “Market 
Place”), and contains just enough 
of the newspaper office (the “Rem- 
iniscences”) to whet the appetite 
keenly. The book starts as an 
autobiography, and it develops at 
once that the writer has the lit- 
erary skill to use “I” without letting 
it seem a very big capital. His bits 
of anecdote are so skillful, so color- 
ful, so characterized by judicious 
insight, that the mouth waters for 
more. He is able to bring journal- 
istic history to life, and make it 
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seem real—and fascinating. But 
there is, by measurement, very little 
of this in the book. A chronic mod- 
esty sets in, and the personal ele- 
ment fades. Mr. Noyes refrains even 
from mentioning names when an 
anecdote would seem even slightly 
unkind. 

No reviewer has the right to criti- 
cize a writer for choosing to write 
one kind of a book just because he 
is eager to read one of another sort. 
What is said here is not intended as 
a criticism; the reviewer is not com- 
petent to pass upon the excellence 
of this work as an evaluation of 
Wall Street forces. He can only say 
that it is well organized, urbane, 
civilized, obviously independent, and 
well informed, and the most inter- 
esting thing he has read on the sub- 
ject—giving some new and valuable 
points of view. He read it with in- 
creasing respect for the writer. 

But what a book this man could 
write in the field in which the Quar- 
TERLY is more specifically interested! 
What every school of journalism 
needs is the clear and authentic 
story of why and how the Evening 
Post became what it did become, 
and by just what practical means 
Mr. Ochs was able to shine so 
brightly in such a naughty world. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


* 7 * 


One AMERICAN AND His ATTEMPT 
at Epucation. By Frazier Hunt. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1938. 400 pp. $3.00. 


F you skip over Hunt’s loving 
but too lingering chronicle of his 
childhood and wasted years in col- 
lege and start with him when he 
took over the publication of a rath- 
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er decrepit weekly in Illinois you 
are in for some good reading; for 
Hunt got in on most of the good 
stories floating around in the world 
for the two decades since 1917. 

Occasionally he missed one, as he 
confesses in telling of an interview 
late in December, 1922, on which he 
took notes which he never got 
around to using. By arrangement, 
he waited in a hotel room in Munich 
for a call from a man with “burning 
hazel eyes, and straight brown 
hair parted on one side, with a stern 
lock draped over a broad forehead 
. . . there was about him a feeling 
of shyness and uncertainty.” From 
his neglected notes, Hunt now tells 
how Hitler declared, “Of course, 
Austria must be joined with Ger- 
many.” In answer to a question 
about Czechoslovakia, “this shy, 
pink-cheeked young man” replied 
that the Germans of western Bo- 
hemia “should merely have separate 
autonomy.” Hunt adds, “But it was 
obviously an evasion.” 

Two unusually interesting chap- 
ters are on Hunt’s experiences with 
American troops of the North Rus- 
sian Expedition and later with 
Graves’ command in Siberia, Hunt 
having arrived in Vladivostok just 
as the first steps to withdraw from 
that strange adventure were taken. 
Between times Hunt had been to 
Moscow, where he heard Lenin 
speak, interviewed Chicherin, and 
ran into Lincoln Steffens. It was 
Steffens who introduced him to Wil- 
liam Bullitt, in Russia on that “un- 
official” mission from the Paris peace 
conference which Lloyd George so 
promptly dismissed as “nothing . . . 
[but] . . . a journey some boys are 
reported to have made to Russia” 
when the anti-Soviet pressure from 
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certain leading English newspapers 
got too strong. 

Hunt tells for the first time the 
source of the Chicago T'ribune’s beat 
on the text of the peace treaty, for 
which he was given credit. A minor 
official of the disgruntled Chinese 
delegation brought the text to the 
Tribune’s Paris office and after some 
discussion gave it to Spearman Lew- 
is, the bureau chief, who gave it to 
Hunt, who was returning to the 
United States, to deliver personally 
to Patterson in Chicago. 

As to Hunt’s attempt at educa- 
tion, he forces one to feel he has 
not yet completed all phases of it. 
He has pressed forward, but he 
seems not to have turned back to 
read what went on before he ar- 
rived on the scene. From time to 
time he stops his narrative to phi- 
losophize on the course of events, 
an unfortunate practice because it 
not only halts the progress of his 
story but also shows that he has not 
learned to check on his history. He 
implies, for instance, that it was 
Walter Hines Page’s pro-British 
bias that colored President Wilson’s 
point of view. Had Hunt’s educa- 
tion continued to the point of mak- 
ing him critical, he could easily 
have checked and found that Wil- 
son brought Page home so “that he 
may get back a little way at least 
to the American point of view about 
things,” and that, at least in the 
opinion of Lansing, the effect of 
Page’s bias was “to make the Presi- 
dent more than ever irritated against 
the British.” 

But when Hunt the reporter sticks 
to his last, his story is worth read. 
ing. 

CoGGEsHALL 
University of Maine 
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Marx Twarn’s Western Years. By 
Ivan Benson. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. 1938. 
218 pp. Ill. $3.25. 


F THE many biographical stu- 
dies of Mark Twain, none has 
thoroughly and understandingly cov- 
ered this period of his life. Professor 
Benson of the University of South- 
ern California journalism faculty has 
corrected this deficiency in an im- 
portant book for the teacher and 
student of journalism. 

It was a reporter on the staff of 
the Virginia City Territorial Enter- 
prise in Nevada Territory, one of 
the leading papers of the pioneer 
Far West, that in 1862 to 1864 his 
efforts took direction toward author- 
ship and finally flowered into the 
works for which he is best known. 

“On the Enterprise,” says Ben- 
son, “Mark Twain first took up 
writing as a career. On the Enter- 
prise he adopted the pen name that 
was to become famous the world 
over. On the Enterprise he first at- 
tracted a reading public beyond his 
own locality, his work gaining the 
notice even of Eastern publications. 
Before coming to the Comstock 
Lode, Samuel Clemens had served 
three apprenticeships, with none of 
them resulting in the choice of a 
life work. When Mark Twain left 
the Comstock Lode, he had served 
his final apprenticeship; he had 
made writing his career.” 

Reveling in the lack of restraint 
of the unconventional newspaper in 
what was rapidly becoming the 
world’s greatest silver camp, and 
nurtured by sympathetic and stimu- 
lating comrades on the Enterprise 
staff, such as Joe Goodman and 
Dan De Quille, Clemens developed 
from a crude frontier humorist to 
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the accomplished social satirist of 
his greatest days. 

When a duel with a rival news- 
paper man threatened, he left the 
Comstock for the San Francisco 
Call, only to find that his talents 
did not fit into the routinized meth- 
ods of that paper. It was the roving 
assignment and the complete freedom 
of the Enterprise which brought out 
his abilities. 

Benson’s book contains much new 
material which makes this period of 
Twain’s life more comprehensible. 
Files. of the Enterprise for the Twain 
period are not extant, but, by re- 
membering that newspapers of 
those days frequently copied items 
from other papers, he found some of 
Twain’s best hitherto unreprinted 
newspaper writings in other journals 
of the time. A revealing portion of 
the book is devoted to them. 

But it is chiefly the newspaper 
man’s point of view, together with 
an understanding of frontier life and 
an acquaintance with the western 
Nevada geographical and social en- 
vironment, which makes Benson’s 
contribution so valuable. 

Like most doctoral dissertations, 
it is dulled by a heavy load of cor- 
roborative evidence which is merely 
an impediment to any but the ex- 
tremely critical. There is, also, an un- 
due amount of repetition in empha- 
sizing the contribution to Twain’s 
future of the Nevada days, coupled 
with the combatting of the opposing 
theories of other biographers. But 
Benson rises above these handicaps 
to produce a readable and even a 
stimulating volume. 

For the student and teacher of 
journalism, it is the Twain book. 

A. L. 
University of Nevada 
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Uncommon Scoxrp: the Story of 
Anne Royall. By George Stuyves- 
ant Jackson. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. 1937. 161 pp. $2.50. 


R. JACKSON does not claim to 
have unearthed much new ma- 
terial about “the first woman jour- 
nalist”; he presents instead a “re- 
vised interpretation” of the “origi- 
nal representative of embattled 
American womanhood.” He describes 
rightly the renowned editress of Paul 
Pry (1831-386) and The Huntress 
(1836-54) when he says, “In her 
personality were curiously if not har- 
moniously blended the philosophy of 
Voltaire with the evangelism of Car- 
rie Nation; the persistence of Joan 
of Arc with the pen of H. L. Menck- 
en; the courage of Lee with the ab- 
surdity of Malvolio.” He sees her as 
a woman much ahead of her time: 
“Anne was the spirit of the twenti- 
eth century living in the nineteenth 
but nurtured in the eighteenth.” 
Again he says of her: “One sees a 
foreshadow of Mencken and the 
other Puritan-hunters of the twen- 
ties in more than one way in Anne 
Royall—even in her phraseology.” 
The book is documented with 282 
footnotes, some forty of which refer 
to the first and longer biography of 
Mrs. Royall, published in 1908, by 
Sarah Harvey Porter. Footnote 100 
quotes a magazine article as author- 
ity for President Adams’ famous 
designation of Mrs. Royall as a “vi- 
rago-errant in enchanted armor.” 
This quotation should have been 
cited from its original source, name- 
ly Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
Vol. VII, p. 321 (diary entry of Au- 
gust 9, 1827). No mention is made 
of Mrs. Royall’s grave in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, nor how amid 
impressive ceremonies in 1911 a 


handsome granite marker was erect- 
ed over her grave. Mr. Jackson 
omits from his bibliography two ti- 
tles which the reviewer feels de- 
serve a rightful inclusion: 

Ross, Ishbel. Ladies of the Press. New 
York, 1936. 

Lazenby, Mary E. “With Ann all 
Through Old Georgetown” in The 
Washingtonian, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 
16-18, 44 (Nov., 1929). 

It is the reviewer’s impression 
that, considering the length of the 
book, too much space has been paid 
to the early (and largely inconse- 
quential) years of Mrs. Royall’s life. 
That portion of her life covering 
nearly twenty-three years as an edi- 
tor in this work could well have 
been amplified by thirty or forty 
pages without disbalancing the per- 
spective of the book. A few speci- 
mens of Anne’s salty editorials would 
have enlivened the account much. 
However, the book merits a place on 
the shelves of every well-stocked li- 
brary of journalism. 

Mr. Jackson, who holds a master 
of arts degree from Harvard, is a 
member of the faculty of the De- 
partment of English, Washington 
and Lee University. 

Cepric Larson 
Library of Congress 


* * 


Turee Rovusine Cueers. By Eliza- 
beth Jordan. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Company. 1938. 
xiii+403 pp. $3.00. 


N animated “Who’s Who” of al- 

most encyclopedic detail in parts 
is Miss Jordan’s latest book. Here is 
the story of a busy life—a very 
busy life—written in the news room 
of Pulitzer’s World and in the more 
sedate editorial office of Harper's 
Bazaar. 
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“Three Rousing Cheers” is not 
merely a title; it is the adjuration 
with which Miss Jordan and her 
friends have greeted each other for 
many years. It hints at the nature 
of the gallant persons she knew. 

Those who practice journalism 
and those who study it will be 
pleased with her intimate, albeit 
one-sided, history of the World at 
the time when Miss Jordan worked 
up from reporter, fresh from her 
Milwaukee convent school, to fea- 
ture writer, and finally to assistant 
Sunday editor under Arthur Bris- 
bane. The story of Pulitzer’s fun- 
eral and the reunion of his former 
editors is one that newspaper men 
will read with mixed emotions. 

An amazing number of notable 
figures march through the pages of 
this book. Henry James, Brisbane, 
Gertrude Atherton, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Nellie Bly, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Frances E. Willard, Col- 
onel George Harvey, Mark Twain, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, William Dean 
Howells, Dr. Alexis Carrel are but 
a few of the brilliant company. 

Miss Jordan, after ten years with 
the World, resigned in her thirties 
to become editor of Harper’s Bazaar. 
At the time of her resignation she 
was in charge, curiously enough, of 
the World’s comic supplement and 
its eight-page editorial forum. When 
Pulitzer’s secretary called on her to 
ask whether she was happy about 
the change she had made she re- 
plied jokingly that she felt as if 
she had died and gone to heaven. 
Miss Jordan learned later, to her 
dismay, that that remark had cost 
her $10,000 for it had caused Pul- 
itzer to cut her name from his will! 

Miss Jordan has included in this 
easily, and often amusingly, told 
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story of her eventful life a wealth 
of anecdotes that enrich the book 
and heighten its value for those who 
specifically identify themselves with 
the metropolitan press and the pub- 
lishing house. 

“Three Rousing Cheers” does not 
crusade nor condemn; it is the 
charming, sparkling revelation of a 
rich life—clever, friendly and facile- 
ly written. 

A. Beepon 
University of Alabama 


* * * 


AssiGNep TO ApvENTURE. By Irene 
Kuhn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1938. 431 pp. 
$3.00. 


ERE is the story of a woman 

who has hung up her hat be- 
side that of many of the famous 
correspondents in newspaper and 
press service offices around the 
world. It is the personal history of 
a very human and feminine woman 
who loves meeting and being asso- 
ciated with the “interesting people” 
that move across the screen of world 
news. 

Mrs. Kuhn avoids, for the most 
part, the political and social impli- 
cations of the years of which she 
writes except as they affect her per- 
sonal story. She is concerned pri- 
marily with the personalities and 
events that impinge upon her own 
life and work—an essentially femi- 
nine approach. 

Probably her book will attract 
much greater interest because of 
this fact. She does not attempt to 
interpret the troubled background 
of post-war Europe nor the uneasy 
affairs of the Far East in the 1920s— 
both so well covered in the early epi- 
demic of correspondents’ memoirs— 


though she was among the first of 
the modern experience chroniclers to 
work in either spot. 

The story of her development 
from a green and nervous cub on 
the Syracuse Herald to the woman 
who could share the rewrite desk of 
the New York News is a fascinating 
yarn, almost worthy of the cinema’s 
version of life as the girl reporter 
lives it. No doubt it will impel many 
an intense young damsel to “take 
up journalism; it’s such an interest- 
ing career,” especially since Mrs. 
Kuhn proves that marriage, a child, 
a home and a career can be made 
to mix satisfactorily. 

This reviewer found it rather un- 
fortunate that Mrs. Kuhn chose so 
consistently to minimize her own 
obvious competency. It would be 
decidedly to her professional disad- 
vantage if the casual reader should 
attribute too great a share of her 
journalistic success to a combination 
of luck and sex appeal! 


Lovuiss Denny 
University of Southern California 
* * 


On My Own. By Mary Knight. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1988. 374 pp. $3.00. 


ERHAPS it is not a coincidence 

that Amelia Earhart is the first 
celebrity of whom Mary Knight 
writes in “On My Own.” For, in at 
least one respect, their careers are 
strikingly similar. 

Miss Earhart was an “ugly duck- 
ling.” Her relatives and friends shook 
their heads over her when she was 
a girl because she wasn’t pretty and 
didn’t have dates. Instead of devel- 
oping an inferiority complex, how- 
ever, she determined to show them 
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and became the world’s greatest avi- 
atrix. 

Mary Knight was attractive 
enough—a “May Queen” her senior 
year in college—but her father had 
wanted her to be a boy. He didn’t 
hesitate to voice his disappointment 
even after she became old enough 
to know what it was all about. Mary 
didn’t take to the air, but she did 
decide to prove that she could make 
good in a field which to a woman 
probably offers even more difficulties 
than aviation—that of a foreign cor- 
respondent. 

For five years Miss Knight was a 
roving reporter in Paris, China, Ja- 
pan and the United States, and 
during these years she covered a 
procession of people and events such 
as seldom falls to the lot of a com- 
parative novice in the game. Revo- 
lution and royalty, fashion shows, 
murders, aviators, authors, war- 
lords, even a guillotining—all were 
part of her day’s work as the only 
woman staff correspondent of the 
United Press abroad. Out of her ex- 
periences she has developed in “On 
My Own” a narrative more gripping 
than fiction. 

Born in Atlanta and graduated 
from Agnes Scott College, with the 
aid of a few credits from Emory, 
Miss Knight found that the quiet 
life of a Southern girl was no prepa- 
ration for that of a “news hound.” 
But that lament of her father— 
“Why couldn’t you have been a 
boy?”—and those equally significant 
words of her dying mother—“What- 
ever you want, keep it in your 
mind . . . you can do it, on your 
own” — provided the momentum 
that launched her on a fast-moving 
and successful career. Since her re- 
turn from Europe she has served as 
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woman’s editor of the Literary Di- 
gest and as a feature writer on the 
New York World-Telegram. 

To quote Miss Knight’s employer, 
Roy Howard, she has written “a 
book that will hold the interest and 
touch the sympathy of every man 
or woman, who, whether for love of 
adventure or from force of circum- 
stances, has staked his faith on 
courage and tenacity of purpose— 
and learned the resulting thrill of 
success.” It is a frank, revealing au- 
tobiography which will especially 
delight those who found Miss 
Knight’s contribution to “We Cover 
the World” entirely too fragmen- 


tary. 

“On My Own” should be required 
reading for every woman student of 
journalism. The men will find it 
equally entertaining but probably 
just a little disconcerting, for it 
proves what can be accomplished by 
a determined woman in a man’s 
world. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 

* * 
Guass Houses. By Carleton Beals. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 1938. 413 pp. $3.50. 


HIS book brings to the follow- 

ers of Mr. Beals’ interpretation 
of politics and life in the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe and the Americas a 
personal history background that 
goes far in explaining some highly 
subjective and erratic reporting that 
has had considerable influence in 
this country. It is such an insight 
into the noted free-lancer’s charac- 
ter and beliefs that one wishes many 
of its revelations had been made 
known prior to reading his earlier 
books. 


Yet there is little that is surpris- 
ing in the revelations. The autobio- 
graphical material is as frank as 
might have been expected from a 
man who long ago cast himself in 
the role of a champion of down- 
trodden masses, democracy and oth- 
er language symbols of popular ap- 
peal and who has striven to live 
that pose. 

The pose, however, has not en- 
abled Beals to disguise personal dis- 
likes and enmities. He airs his side 
of several arguments in “Glass 
Houses,” in the same self-confident 
attitude that often prevents his see- 
ing two sides to a question. 

All this, of course, is not objective 
reporting. The United States has in- 
terests in Latin America. In many 
ways those interests, patriotic and 
vital in the extreme, depend on 
commercial development of fron- 
tier country. That is bad, says 
Carleton Beals. We defenders of 
democracy should not countenance 
it. Now that is splendid, as one 
man’s opinion. But when it becomes 
propaganda passing as objective re- 
porting, presented to a popular, non- 
discriminating public, it is not news. 
And it misleads the culture-seeking 
ladies’ clubs that he spellbinds. 

The Beals private life, it appears, 
is passed in a Bohemian intelligent- 
sia atmosphere that includes con- 
siderable barroom conversation 
(many reporters have relied heavily 
on barroom informants) and the 
pursuit of charming senoritas. His 
accounts of his love affairs, append- 
ed to each episode of the autobi- 
ography, are boring. 

Yet the Beals power of realistic 
description is undulled in the new 
book. The pungent phrase, the sug- 
gestive selection of detail never fail 
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to create a living picture, and there 
is ample description of the places 
and the people that made up the 
free-lancer’s environment. Journal- 
ists can learn by noting his descrip- 
tive method; they can also learn by 
noting the effect of such power 
when used by a reporter of such er- 
ratic and unscientific method as 
Carleton Beals. 
GRANVILLE PrIcE 

University of Texas 


* * * 


Eu PeriopisMo EN Tasasco. (A So- 
cio-political Record From Inde- 
pendence Through the Garrido 
Period.) By Francisco J. Santa- 
maria. Mezico: Ed. Botas. 1936. 
314 pp. 2 pesos. 


HE subtitle explains the con- 

tents of this excellent book. Nev- 
ertheless, Sr. Santamaria, with his 
usual modesty, qualifies it with a 
less promising sub-heading: “Data, 
Materials and Notes.” 

The book is divided into two 
parts: one, an annotated edition of 
a report by Serra and Sanchez Ava- 
los submitted to the governor of 
Tabasco in 1892 and reaching back 
to the year 1825, and another, three 
times longer, the result of the au- 
thor’s own researches, covering the 
period for 1893 through 1935. 

A collector, bibliographer, com- 
mentator and historian, Sr. Santa- 
maria gives us in this book a valu- 
able historical sketch of Tabasco, 
the first Mexican state to own a 
press (1825). Aside from the exten- 
sive notes correcting and supple- 
menting the Avalos data, the author 
includes brief discussions of the in- 
ternal affairs of the state, concise 
biographies of journalists and liter- 
ary figures, excerpts from newspa- 
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per articles, pertinent documents 
and an extensive list of papers and 
magazines, with details on their 
size, their makeup and the edito- 
rial policies behind them. 

Santamaria’s critical evaluations 
of newspapers, editors and writers, 
written objectively and with a sense 
of historical perspective, are usually 
brief and to the point. Some of his 
comments are written in a delight- 
fully humorous vein. He gives us de- 
tails of the private and public life 
of Tabascan notables, and even ex- 
amines their personal motives—at 
times none too commendable—in or- 
der to explain the turmoil of enmi- 
ties and rivalries in Tabascan of- 
ficialdom, particularly during the 
period of the notorious governor 
Tomas Garrido Canabal, master of 
Tabasco from 1921 to 1935. This 
low-ebb period is presented from 
the standpoint of the progressive 
journalist, the favorite target of 
Garrido. 

In a few cases the author’s de- 
scriptions of newspapers are incom- 
plete and vague; in other instances, 
papers are mentioned but not de- 
scribed. Considering the difficulties 
encountered by the author, such de- 
ficiencies are easy to understand. 
The author leaves the reader con- 
vinced that he did all that was hu- 
manly possible under the circum- 
stances. 

The book needs a prologue ex- 
plaining its organization; the foot- 
note on the first page is hardly suf- 
ficient. The data given in Part I, 
undoubtedly of value to the student 
of journalism and also to the liter- 
ary historian, should have been re- 
edited, omitting non-journalistic 
writings and changing the numera- 
tion. In the list are included a few 
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plays, poems, textbooks and other 
publications of literary character. 
Considered as a whole, this his- 
tory of Tabascan journalism is a 
most valuable addition to the rather 
scanty list of studies on Mexican 
journalism. 
Epvuarpo NEALE-SILVA 
University of Wisconsin 
* * 


Looxinc THE CENSORSHIPS. 
By Eugene J. Young. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1938. 368 pp. $3.00. 


N a day when most of the world 
is covered by the “black plague” 

of censorship in its various shades 
and forms, this book delves behind 
the bleak walls of suppression, dis- 
tortion, evasion and even outright 
lying to give a lucid and somewhat 
reassuring picture of what is going 
on in the world around us. 

Dealing with subjects and events 
so complex that in the daily news- 
paper (and more so in the weekly 
review) they become clear to us 
only through interpretation, “Look- 
ing Behind the Censorships,” by the 
cable editor of the New York Times, 
is interpretative reporting at its best. 
For seemingly isolated events bear 
a direct relationship to what has 
gone before and to what will follow, 
and it is by considering develop- 
ments over a long period of time 
that they become as meaningful 
and interrelated as Mr. Young 
makes them. 

This is no mere compendium of 
“behind-scene” anecdotes that make 
up the bulk of the journalistic 
memoirs now so popular on the pub- 
lishing mart. Mr. Young evaluates 
international developments not ac- 
cording to John Gunther’s view that 
“accidents of personality play a 


great role in history’—the Great 
Man theory—but rather in terms 
of the political and economic forces 
that George Washington long ago 
called “primary interests,” which 
can be reduced to “the common de- 
nominator of the combined interest 
or self-interest of the people con- 
cerned.” 

And so, reducing the basic mo- 
tivations of the world’s powers to 
simple formulae, Mr. Young, dis- 
cussing the international “chess- 
board” of Europe and the Far East, 
gives meaning to events going on 
even at this very minute. Ger- 
many’s anschluss with Austria had 
to come, one deduces, because of 
her desire to break through the 
“iron ring” practically surrounding 
her frontiers, her incessant “urge to 
the East,” the need of “a window 
on the sea,” the struggle for “a 
place in the sun” and “full equal- 
ity”—all of which are as applicable 
to the machinations of the Hohen- 
zollerns as to those of the Hitler 
regime today. And England’s “mud- 
dling through” to a pact with Italy, 
which, more than any other act in 
Europe in the past few years, has 
tended towards international peace, 
was more artifice than bungling, it 
becomes clear. 

Although Mr. Young gives hard- 
ly any attention to political events 
in this hemisphere, he pauses long 
enough to point out that even in 
the United States we have a “cen- 
sorship exercised by our State De- 
partment. Of that it can be said 
that there is no more rigid system 
of silence anywhere in the world.” 

Little escapes his interpretative 
power. He elucidates the conflicts 
between the Have countries and the 
Have Nots, the dire effect of Ed- 
ward’s abdication on Hitler, the 


Legend of Mussolini (with the im- 
plication that he is the tool, rather 
than the master, of the King and 
the Pope), the feuds in the Nazi 
Party, the power of secret states- 
manship, and the prospect for war 
(which, he feels, is remote, because 
“the great belligerent powers, Ger- 
many and Italy, lack resources . . . 
and the three strongest nations, 
Britain, France and America, are 
determined to promote peace”). 

But throughout the book Mr. 
Young does as he has been doing 
for the past thirty-five years: He 
sits at the receiving end of the ca- 
ble, fitting events into the pattern 
of “primary interests,” and going 
hardly ever into the field after “pri- 
mary facts.” What he sees he visu- 
alizes through the eyes of others— 
yet it must be admitted that he 
does it convincingly, clearly and 
authoritatively. 

This book is of value to all who 
wish to know more about what is 
going on in the international politi- 
cal world today, and that should in- 
clude everybody—foreign corre- 
spondents, editors, statesmen and 
newspaper readers—for without “a 
working knowledge of the systems 
of diplomacy” and a “healthy 
skepticism,” it is difficult to distin- 
guish the grain of fact from the 
chaff of propaganda. 

Irvine RosenTHAL 
College of the City of New York 
** * 


Free Speecn AND LANGuAGeE. 
By Albert Jay Nock. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. 
1987. 343 pp. $3.00. 


would not read 

newspapers; he said that one 
fire was like another, one murder 
was like another, and ‘when you 
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have once established a principle, 
what is the use of endlessly multi- 
plying examples?’ ” 

This is as deep as Mr. Nock cares 
to penetrate the complex problems 
of journalism. He mentions “the 
immense masses of garbage shot 
daily from the press” and regrets 
that our papers did not follow the 
lead of the Times of London in ob- 
serving the hundredth anniversary in 
1934 of Artemus Ward. No one 
seems to have told him that the 
New York Times gave two pages to 
it in the April 22 magazine section. 

The age of personal vituperation 
was the Golden Age of clarity and 
honesty to Mr. Nock. He scoffs at 
modern newspapers which urge re- 
porters to write facts proving the 
corruptness of any public official un- 
der fire. Mr. Nock thinks this is 
“indirection” and even worse than 
such euphemism as calling bank- 
ruptcy a “business reorganization.” 
He favors editorials that call the 
public official mentioned above “a 
liar.” 

Mr. Nock’s sixteen essays are 
mostly written from Belgium, a 
country he greatly admires, whence 
his view of America is a bit hazy 
with generalities. Mr. Nock is a 
mental royalist who dislikes our 
“middle class ideal that contem- 
plates conduct primarily as legal or 
illegal; sometimes as moral or im- 
moral” and points to the “journal- 
istic history of the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations” as corro- 
borative examples. 

Liberty is the right of a perfectly 
respectable person to get up and 
say something to which everybody 
agrees, says Mr. Nock. License is 
when some infernal scoundrel, who 
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ought to be hanged anyway, gets 
up and says something that is true. 
There are a lot of truths in Mr. 
Nock’s amusing book. 
Jonn Stuart HaMILTon 
Columbia University 
** * 


Get Tuat Picture! By A. J. Ezick- 
son. New York: National Library 
Press. 1938. 200 pp. $2.50. 


HE general makeup of this 

book, its contents and the exag- 
gerated, fast-moving style of pre- 
sentation suggest that it was de- 
signed as a “popular” treatise that 
would appeal to a large reading 
public. 

In a measure, this objective was 
accomplished. “Get That Picture!” 
is filled with exciting happenings 
experienced by outstanding news 
photographers in securing famous 
picture scoops. Paralyzing strikes in 
industrial centers, the war in Spain, 
the crash of the Hindenburg and 
the Panay bombing are a few of the 
dramatic incidents related. In each 
instance, the camera man who cov- 
ered the stories is mentioned, along 
with a discussion of the difficulties 
encountered. Many fascinating news 
pictures are used to illustrate the 
text. 

However, the author’s over- 
zealous efforts to impress upon 
readers the drama and glamor sur- 
rounding the camera man and his 
work probably will lead many young 
men and women to the erroneous 
conclusion that the life of the news 
photographer is a constant whirl of 
thrilling adventures. Active camera 
men undoubtedly will resent the 
writer’s frequent reference to them 
in such terms as “the Knight of the 
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Peace,” “heroes of the Lens” and 
“a valiant soldier of the picture 
army.” 

Following a whirl-wind beginning, 
the author gives a sketchy history 
of picturing the news which will be 
useless to the student of news photo- 
graphy because of its omissions and 
inaccuracies. Entirely overlooking 
the early use of the sectional block 
during the Civil War period and the 
jealous quarrel between the wood 
engraver, the sketch artist and the 
photographer who gradually en- 
croached on their means of liveli- 
hood, the writer missed a splendid 
opportunity to include additional 
drama based on historical facts. 
Likewise, he failed to point out that 
Stephen Horgan, in 1880, produced 
the first halftone ever printed in an 
American newspaper. On the con- 
trary, he leaves the false impression 
that Frederick Eugene Ives was en- 
tirely responsible for the invention 
of the halftone and its adaption to 
the newspaper in this country. 

Interesting chapters on “The 
Aerial Photographer Gets the Pic- 
ture” and “The Publicity Man Gets 
the Picture” were contributed by 
Charles H. McLaughlin, of Mc- 
Laughlin Aerial Surveys, Inc., and 
Hamilton Wright, Jr., of the Hamil- 
ton Publicity Organization, of New 
York City. 

The main contribution this book 
makes to available literature on its 
subject is the introduction to a few 
leading camera men, singled out be- 
cause of their achievement. As a 
text or reference book, “Get That 
Picture!” is of little value. Its worth 
is limited to the doubtful inspira- 
tional effect it may have upon young 


Camera,” “the true soldier of journalists who should be studying 


carefully the art of picturing the 
news as well as the art of writing. 
Apert A. Sutton 
University of Oklahoma 
* * * 
News Pictures. By Jack Price. 
New York: Round Table Press, 
Inc. 1937. xii+192 pp. $3.50. 


HIS book fulfills its promise of 

giving “instruction to the lads 
of the country whose goal is the 
camera staff of a newspaper.” 

The author does not use the 
phrase “picture writers” in describ- 
ing the modern news photographer, 
though he might well have done so. 
Every chapter of the book reit- 
erates this new aspect of the camera 
man, a photographer who is no 
mere artist machinist, but a full- 
fledged journalist who has traded 
the typewriter for the yet more 
powerful story telling machine—the 
camera. 


The book chapters divide them- 


selves naturally into discussions of 
the man behind the camera, his 
work, his equipment, its use and the 
thrills, adventures and privations 


which await the 
photographer. 

As a book for background and 
general reading in a formal course 
in news photography it is admirable. 
Its chief fault as a possible text- 
book is its tendency to assume too 
much reader-knowledge of simple 
photographic fundamentals. Its chief 
delight for the amateur is its atmos- 
phere of high adventure and its be- 
tween-the-lines record of the au- 
thor’s own relentless quest for imag- 
inative treatment of dull routine. 
Excellent also are the thirty-two 
pages of news pictures and the 
sixteen pages on news camera equip- 


would-be news 


ment and processing machinery and 
methods. 


The chapters on camera equip- 
ment, illuminating even to the ad- 
vanced amateur, constitute a highly 
significant contribution to the sub- 
ject. The different uses—and above 
all the definite limitations—of the 
graphic, graflex, Long Tom, Minia- 
ture, and Magic Eye cameras are 
clearly explained. 

Critical readers may disagree with 
the philosophy expressed by the 
author in discussing the “justifica- 
tion” of certain news photographers 
who gently maneuvered a grief- 
striken husband closer to the body 
of his wife who had been knocked 
down and killed by a passing car. 
“Justification” of such maneuvering, 
says the author, is “the urge to dra- 
matize and so to stimulate interest 
in accidents that the public accepts 
with too much apathy.” The inqui- 
sitive mind may well ask if the 
frank interest of photographers in 
such a spot is not rather to get a 
swell shot—a picture that will hit 
*em on the nose and sell more pa- 
pers. 

As a book for enrichment of the 
student journalist’s approach to 
camera lore, “News Pictures” far 
surpasses the author’s earlier book, 
“News Photography.” 

G. H. Hotmes 
Iowa State Teachers College 


* * 


Ye Mappe Desiener. By David 
Low. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc. 1935. 128 pp. Ill. 
$2.50. 


R. LOW’S book is interesting 

for an idle hour—little more 
—but worth reading if one wants to 
know the purposes back of the cari- 
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caturist’s art. Mr. Low tells the why 
of caricature rather than the how, 
and denies he is a cartoonist at all, 
even though his publishers proclaim 
him on the jacket of his book as 
one of the greatest cartoonists in 
the world. 

The cartoonist, Mr. Low says, is 
interested in conveying ideas, the 
caricaturist in presenting the per- 
sonality of individuals, and it is ex- 
ceptional for personal caricaturists 
to be cartoonists also. 

If, according to Mr. Low, the 
cartoonist were to draw a Hitler, 
Mussolini or Stalin, he would pre- 
sent a figure that would be recog- 
nizable as one of these dictators, 
but would represent a social or 
political idea. The caricaturist, on 
the other hand, would present a 
Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin as of the 
moment the sketch was made, and 
the same individual might become 
almost another personage if drawn 
at another moment. Mr. Low ad- 
vances the idea that if the minds of 
men could be switched about from 
one body to another, the receiving 
bodies would change their facial 
characteristics with each new occu- 
pant. To the caricaturist, for ex- 
ample, Hitler, possessing Stalin’s or 
Mussolini’s mind, would be a very 
different personage, even with his 
present lock of black hair and his 
Charlie Chaplin mustache. It is the 
living mind behind the face that the 
caricaturist sees and presents in his 
sketch. And it is for this reason that 
caricature remains a subjective art. 

Mr. Low has an interesting chap- 
ter on how caricaturists make their 
sketches—on programs, table cloths, 
menus, packages of cigarettes, even 
on their thumb nails. He tells of one 
caricaturist who used his nails fre- 


quently and would rarely shake 

hands in hot weather for fear of 

having his “notes” smeared. 

If you are interested in the pur- 
poses rather than the methods of 
those who spend their lives carica- 
turing the notables of the world, 
you will enjoy “Ye Madde De- 
signer.” I did. And if you read the 
first chapter, you will not lay the 
volume aside without finishing it. 
I didn’t. 

M. Spencer 

Syracuse University 

** * 

Tue Private Press. By Violet and 
Hal W. Trovillion. Herrin, Illi- 
nois: Trovillion Private Press. 
1987. vii+81 pp. $2.50. 


VEN among the publishers are 
those who go on an occasional 
postman’s holiday. 

For many years the Trovillions, 
newspaper folks, have been delight- 
ing their friends with gifts of 
limited-edition books on diverse 
subjects, products of their private 
press, operated as a pastime. These 
books, of which the present one is 
a fine example, are the work of two 
who love printing for the beautiful 
things it can do and who allow it to 
do those things when the day’s work 
at the office is over. 

The full title, “The Private Press 
As a Diversion,” carries the clue to 
the scope of the book. The Trovil- 
lions are primarily concerned not 
with the historical study of private- 
ly-owned and _privately-operated 
printing establishments, nor with the 
technical matters essential thereto. 
Rather their interest is in recounting 
the joys of their little shop At the 
Sign of the Silver Horse, in Herrin. 

Included are essays about their 
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own press, that of William Morris, 
the Kelmscott Press and Guthrie’s 
Pear Tree Press; interspersed are 
excerpts from the lore of printing to 
make as warming a collection as has 
come this way in a long time. By 
far the largest part of the book is 
given to selections from press com- 
ments the Trovillion Private Press 
has received, and to stray para- 
graphs from the letters of those 
grateful fortunates who have been 
presented with one or another of its 
products. The authors apologize un- 
necessarily for including this ma- 
terial, all of which is decidedly worth 
reading. There is a brief biblio- 
graphy and an index. 
S. Ryan 
Wayne University 
** 


A Century or Boox PuBLIsHING. 
By John Barnes Pratt. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes and Company. 
1938. 56 pp. 


N youthful America few institu- 
tions attain an age of one hun- 
dred years. And rare is the achieve- 
ment of this distinction in the haz- 
ardous book publishing business. 

Among those which have won it 
is A. 8. Barnes and Company, which 
this year passes its hundredth birth- 
day. The story of its founding, its 
problems and its achievements is 
told in this slim volume. 

Only Harper, Appleton, and Lit- 
tle, Brown, among the best known 
publishing firms which were in 
existence in 1888, have survived un- 
til today along with Barnes. 

Throughout the years, the Barnes 
company has specialized in text 
books. The first volume put out by 
young Alfred S. Barnes after he 
founded the business was a school 
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text in mathematics, and, except for 

an interval after most of the school 

list of the company was taken over, 
together with those of other com- 
panies, by the New American Book 

Company, it has remained largely 

in that field. 

In its brief venture into the pub- 
lishing of fiction, the Barnes house 
brought out the works of many 
well known American writers— 
among them Joseph C. Lincoln, 
George Cary Eggleston, Samuel 
Merwin, Gouverneur Morris and 
Henry C. Rowland. 

In recent years it has stressed 
works in physical education and 
church hymnals, in the publication 
of both of which it has been a leader 
in this country. 

A. L. 

University of Nevada 

** * 

CopyYREADING AND Epitina. By Ivan 
Benson and Frederick Gustorf. 
Los Angeles: California School 
Bureau. 1938. 


HIS ambitious loose-leaf vol- 

ume, offering an ample supply 
of telegraph news for use in copy 
reading classes, has three serious 
blemishes. 

The authors present a day’s re- 
port from both AP and UP wires. 
“Although the greater part of this 
copy actually was distributed under 
one date,” the preface explains, 
“there are occasional substitutions, 
made in an effort to reduce the 
perishability of this particular re- 
port to a minimum.” Despite this 
well-advised effort, too many stories 
are inescapably “ancient history,” 
hence are in danger of being re- 
garded by students as too shopworn 
to be interesting. 
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To keep the editing from being 
merely a marking-up of capitals, the 
authors have loaded the stories with 
mistakes, many of them simply 
errors in typing. The abundance of 
these errors may keep students alert, 
but they will give a most faulty pic- 
ture of wire copy. Even on a day 
when an electrical storm is doing 
horrible things to the teletypes, wire 
matter isn’t as bad as this book 
presents it. A supply of country cor- 
respondents’ copy well might have 
been used to inculcate close reading, 
with the wire news employed to pro- 
mote speed. Using the wire for both 
purposes is unrealistic and unfair. 

The pages are so small that a stu- 
dent may have genuine physical 
difficulty in his editing. The print is 
so reduced that there is not room 
enough for interlining. 

Whether the explanatory matter 
is too brief may be debatable. Cer- 
tainly the review of libel is inade- 
quate. “Fixed problems in this 
manual are conspicuous by their ab- 


sence,” the authors say. Indeed, 


they are so much missing that the 
volume must be used in conjunction 
with a formal textbook or the in- 
structor must do a very consider- 
able explaining and amplifying. 

A good assortment of headline 
schedules is included, though it is 
not clear why the pre-streamlined 
system of the Los Angeles Times 
should be given twice. The lack of 
page numbers makes the explana- 
tions hard to locate. 

Instructors with teletypes at their 
disposal will not need this book. 
Those without machines well may 
prefer to give their students mime- 
ographed versions of completely 
fresh news. Such a procedure would 
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be no more artificial than the ma- 
terial offered in this manual. 
Rosert M. 
University of Wisconsin 
* * * 
INTERPRETATIVE RePortinG. By Cur- 
tis D. MacDougall. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1938. 
viii+682 pp. $3.60. 


HEN someone asks you for a 

good book on reporting, here 
is one to recommend. It tells in de- 
tail and with authority everything 
that a 1938 beginner ought to know 
—and many a man with experience 
could profit by reading it as well. 
The book is admirably designed to 
serve as a text book on reporting in 
those places where a text book is de- 
sirable. It seems to me, however, 
that the title of the author’s earlier 
book, “Reporting for Beginners,” 
would have been more accurate than 
“Interpretative Reporting.” 

Mr. MacDougall says that about 
one quarter of the earlier book, 
published in 1982, has been retained 
in the present one. The result is a 
more comprehensive, more detailed, 
and better-ordered book. Nothing 
that qualifies as straight reporting 
has been left out, and everything 
from the newsgatherer’s social réle 
and his opportunities, fancied and 
real, down to the details of collect- 
ing and writing personals is taken 
up. 

This comprehensiveness will save 
the beginner time and trouble. Thus 
MacDougall, who is lecturer in 
journalism at Northwestern and was 
formerly editor of the Evanston 
News-Indez, outlines in four pages 
everything the reporter starting in 
the criminal courts needs to know. 
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When telling how to write any of 
these specialized items of news, 
again, Mr. MacDougall reinforces 
his explanation by citing actual 
news stories taken from his former 
paper or from others all over the 
country. It is a complete and satis- 
fying piece of work. 

Mr. MacDougall has not, how- 
ever, merely elaborated and per- 
fected his earlier book. In tune with 
the times, he has named the new 
one “Interpretative Reporting.” But 
it seems to me that he has not gone 
far enough in explaining both what 
is being done and what more might 
be done in reporting not only the 
surface event, but also the roots of 
that event. 

What Mr. MacDougall has done 
is to point out some of the begin- 
nings of this change, especially in a 
subdivision called “Harbingers of 
Change” in his first chapter. There 
are further references to the sub- 
ject, as when he discusses Sidney 
Kobre’s study of the news treat- 
ment of the Zangara case in the 
Quarterty. Interpretation is em- 
phasized once more in the chapter 
“Giving It Substance.” Then again 
there are occasional references 
throughout the book to matters 
which have to do with interpretative 
reporting. Thus Mr. MacDougall 
mentions (p. 592) the paragraphs 
of background material inserted in 
news stories by the New York Post 
in 1987; but he neglects to mention 
with them the background para- 
graphs pioneered by the Washington 
Star in 1935, similar ones in the 
Palm Beach Times, the flashbacks 
of the Ganett newspapers, and the 
other steps already taken in this di- 
rection. 

“The present is a transitionary 


period in American journalism,” 
says Mr. MacDougall, “but the 
trend unmistakably is in the direc- 
tion of more interpretative report- 
ing and writing of the news.” There 
can be little doubt about that. But 
the full story of interpretative re- 
porting has yet to be written. Per- 
haps that is because it has yet to 
be enacted in our news rooms. 
Hersert Brucker 
Columbia University 
* * 
Writinc For Rapio. By Frank 
Nagler. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1938. vii+160 
pp. $1.75. 


ET a copy of this book, by all 

means, if you must know how 
one of Fred Allen’s Ipanagyrics 
looks in twenty pages of print. Or 
if you want to wade in a bit of slush 
that delightfully combines love, the 
Colosseum and the sponsor’s sleep- 
ing powder. Or if you crave arche- 
typal gossip news for the radio 
column. 

When you have done with these, 
you have read the last third of the 
book. Then, if you are still serious 
about making some real contribu- 
tion to radio dramatics, read 
Shakespeare; but if you want to 
write patter that sponsors are will- 
ing to pay money for, read the 
text—it is the open door to “suc- 
cess.” 

The whole book savors of how- 
to-write-successfully-in-ten-easy - les- 
sons, even though you are warned 
at the start that the “very com- 
plexity and multiplicity” of radio 
writing problems “will more than 
frighten away the timid.” Its tenor 
is well exemplified in this: “To be- 
come a successful Radio writer take 
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these ingredients—Ideas — Training 
— Courage—Determination — shake 
well, quaff deeply, and then start off 
on the trail. You’re sure to succeed!” 

The formulated structure of the 
successful radio play is described as 
a central idea with supporting and 
sub-supporting ideas: for example, 
love, youth and boy-girl-boy; or 
love, mystery and robbery-police. 
Once you have the structure in 
mind, you have achieved the first of 
what Mr. Nagler calls the three 
“C’s” of radio playwriting: Concep- 
tion, Creation, Consummation. Cre- 
ation deals with plot, where the 
writer must artfully employ his 
radio tools, being careful to use ac- 
tion words, to set the stage with 
word pictures and sound, to deline- 
ate characters and to create natural 
dialogue. This is the art of radio 
writing, “illusion made reality by 
someone who knows his business.” 
And the chapter on “tools” is one 
of the few saving graces of the 
book. 

If you have the urge to write 
comedy, a brief chapter will give 
you the rules of all comedy, good 
and bad. And you will find sug- 
gestions on the incorporation of mu- 
sic, sound effects and announce- 
ments, and on what to expect from 
actors, agencies, sponsors and pub- 
lic. Also, a brief discussion and 
listing of potential markets should 
be counted among good points. 

Perhaps this criticism sounds too 
severe. If utter simplicity is to be 
the rule of radio playwriting, Mr. 
Nagler is justified in his presenta- 
tion. As he puts it, “audiences . . . 
want chocolate ice cream even 


though you had planned to give 


them pastry. .. .” The listener, 
then, is to blame; but that does not 
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entirely excuse the trivial tone of 
the book, which is obviously writ- 
ten for the novice who believes 
there is a magic key to successful 


writing. 
R. D. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


* * 


PracticaL Rapio Apvertisinc. By 
Herman S. Hettinger and Walter 
J. Neff. New York: Prentice 
1988. 327 pp. $5.00. 


ERE is a book that the teacher, 
student, executive and worker 
on the firing line of advertising as 
well as the layman may read with 
interest and profit. It comes from 
the press at a time when there is a 
need for bringing together, in the 
light of current developments and 
trends, the results of the more re- 
cent studies and researches in com- 
mercial radio. 

In a clear, readable, interesting 
manner and with a feeling for the 
medium so essentially subtle and 

ing, the authors have success- 
fully accomplished their task of 
selecting and combining such of the 
more generally accepted standards 
of practice in radio advertising as 
have developed during the past 
four years, thus bringing radio ad- 
vertising up-to-date. 

The text proper is divided into 
four sections. Part I deals with 
fundamental considerations. Part II 
has to do with planning the radio 
campaign. Part III takes up the 
execution of the radio campaign. 
Part IV presents additional con- 
siderations—retail radio advertis- 
ing, foreign radio advertising, the 
radio advertising organization and 
impending developments including 


A NEW TEXT IN 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
AND EDITING 


Mitchell V. Charnley and Blair Converse 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA — IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


HIS BOOK not merely TELLS HOW to “write an article.” It SHOWS 

| HOW articles, and the magazines in which they appear, are made. 

The text contains a large selection of case studies of magazine writing 

and editing. It presents magazine article and feature writing not as a problem 

in vacuo but as one in its relations to the other phases of magazine making — 
editorial policy, manufacture, advertising, circulation, promotion. 


© This volume includes a 64-page section of facsimile reproductions in color 
of a magazine, the pages of which have been chosen in order to cross-section 


the problems of magazine writing and editing. Included as well are a large 
number of reproductions from other magazines and from newspapers illus- 
trative of points raised in the text. 


© Professors Charnley and Converse take the various “cases” reproduced and 
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practical course in magazine editing and writing. 
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II. The histories of the “cases” reproduced in the book — articles, shorts, 
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histories” lead the student back of the curtain and give him a view of all the 
factors entering into the making of a successful piece of editorial matter. 
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ing of material, policy angles, writing the article, illustrations, etc. 
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of payment, relations with editors, copyright, printed sources of information, 
etc. 
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television, facsimile and ultra-high 
frequency broadcasting. 

Augmenting the text proper are 
four appendices which contribute in 
no small measure to the book’s prac- 
tical usefulness. Here is material 
that one has difficulty in finding 
outside the trade field, yet much 
wanted by those interested in 
rounding out their view of radio. 
Appendix I, for example, presents 
most adequately the mechanics of 
radio. Others include rate structures 
of the national and representative 
regional networks, distribution of 
radio families, retail trade and re- 
ceipts by states and the use of radio 
by advertisers compiled from the 
reports of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 

The book presents eight tables 
and twelve charts, and is amply 
footnoted and indexed. 

The authors, both of whose 
names stand high in the fields of 
advertising and marketing and 
whose connections with radio like- 
wise represent leadership, have pro- 
duced a most comprehensive, and 
in my judgment, a very workable 
book in radio advertising. Dr. Het- 
tinger is assistant professor of 
marketing at Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a radio 
consultant. He was former director 
of research for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters as well as 
former economic consultant in the 
engineering division of the Federal 
Communications Commission. His 
first book in this field, “A Decade 
of Radio Advertising,” was pub- 
lished in 1934. 

C. L. Sanprers 
University of Iowa 
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Lucm Inrervat. By Frank 
Fletcher. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1938. viii+-272 pp. 
$3.00. 


N autobiography of philosophy 
rather than fact, “Lucid Inter- 


val” is prescribed as entertainment, 
but not for the instruction of jour- 
nalists. The author has elected to 
write a humorous, often witty, 
series of reflections upon the adver- 
tising craft, giving us little of him- 
self and little more of his career. 

A youth in England, Fletcher 
missed a street car one morning, 
boarded the next one, picked up a 
discarded New York Herald, and 
two days later sailed for America to 
answer a want ad offering a job at 
$18 a week. He didn’t get the job; 
however, he did find work which 
led, in a remarkably few years, to a 
lifetime of free lance copywriting 
in the course of which a fee of 
$6,000 for a few pieces of adver- 
tising he considered picayune. 

Fletcher relates, with gleeful 
irony, several encounters with Big 
Business Men from whom he ex- 
tracted huge fees by his unbusiness- 
like methods. The B. B. M., he 
knows, is a sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
and the sheep is soon parted from 
his fleece by a facile mind and a 
naive manner. 

In these and other references to 
business men, “Lucid Interval” 
makes one contribution of value to 
journalism, at least to the adver- 
tising profession. It deftly and re- 
peatedly sticks shining, sharply- 
pointed pins into pomposity of the 
craft and many of its craftsmen. 
The reader cannot avoid a sardonic 
grin at the picture of the author 


writing certain passages with, it 
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seems possible, his tongue in both 
cheeks. 

Fletcher writes of his experiences 
—or, rather, his reactions to his ex- 
periences—somewhat in the man- 
ner of Sterne, who is, apparently, 
his literary god. He reports events 
largely by letting one cull the actual 
happenings from his surrounding 
philosophizing. Indeed, one wonders 
how so successful a copywriter could 
overcome this tendency to verbosity 
in order to produce the 100-word 
advertisements which he considers 
the epitome of good advertising. 
Perhaps he compresses for clients, 
but prefers to pontificate for pub- 
lishers. Which is a reminder that 
for collectors of the nice phrase, 
“Lucid Interval” has considerable 
alliterative and aphoristic allure. 

As a piece of language and a 
masterpiece of innuendo, the chap- 
ter on the eunuch and the odalisque 
is a gem. It is, of itself, almost 
worth the price of admission. And it 
serves as a welcome relief to the 
Rabelaisian humor which interlaces 
the rest of the book. It is Fletcher’s 
contention that Sex in Business is 
rampant, but that it is a pretty sad 
and unprofitable affair—except for 
the free lance copywriter. 

H. L. McCurnton 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
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ProriraBLe Pusiic Rexations. By 
Bronson Batchelor. New York: 
Harper and_ Brothers. 1938. 
xii-+-252 pp. $2.50. 


HIS book might well be unit 
No. 1 in a campaign to sell in- 
dustrial leaders on the need of pub- 
lic relations experts. It is a “point 
of view” book and the point of 
view is that of the public relations 
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counsel making a case for himself 
with that portion of the business 
public in which he is interested. 
But the volume has interest for 
any reader who can make his own 
applications. It sheds light on the 
function of public relations work as 
distinct from that of publicity and 
propaganda and advertising, as em- 
bracing all these but as going be- 
= them. Take such a passage as 
Publicity or press bu- 
reaus, as gene rally operated, are little 
more than mouthpieces serving execu- 


tives and legal heads of corporations 
and trade associations. Occupying a 
purely subordinate position, y are 
seldom expected to display initiative 
or to act as anything more than strict- 
ly technical service agencies. Among 
commercial concerns, such bureaus are 
usually appendages either of the adver- 
vertising agency. . 

and then of the public relations 

man: 

blic relations, how- 
ever, has now some corporations 
to center these activities directly in the 
president’s office. A special assistant, 


responsi 
ties. His attention is focused exclusive- 

these new horizons which in- 

must scan with extreme care. 

A prime function of the public 
relations man, to interfere in in- 
ternal affairs and internal manage- 
ment of the institution for which he 
works, is adroitly phrased, no doubt 
as the result of the resentment the 
idea of such interference raises. 


participate in round table conferences, 
conducted at regular intervals, where 
each phase of the corporation’s various 
public contacts is studied and methods 
of treatment discussed. Such an inter- 


A 
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Says Mr. Batchelor: 
All principal departmental officials | 
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change of views ides each officer 
not only with a definite consciousness 
and broader perspective; the informal 
background so acquired adds to his 
own over-all efficiency. These meetings 
resemble in a sense, the “strategy” ses- 
sions which football coaches hold dur- 
ing the training season. The player 
learns that, important as is individual 
skill, it must be coérdinated with that 
of the other players; he must know not 
only his own team’s offensive plays, 
but how to break up the opponent’s 
carefully planned attack. 

These sessions, says Mr. Batch- 
elor, resemble “strategy” sessions 
which football coaches hold during 
the training season. I like this com- 
parison because it places the public 
relations man in the right light. He 
appears as the “coach.” And it is 
the function of the coach to direct 
the meeting and the play. This is 
pertinent in describing the rdéle of 
the public relations man because it 
shows him as actually replacing the 
president, in so far as the meeting 
is concerned. He orders his game as 
he sees fit, letting one man carry 
the ball and then another. If a man 
performs badly he retires him to the 
bench if he can. He lets the titular 
president and the most active 
players have the credit, but he 
knows, and industry should know, 
and readers of the book should 
know, that the public relations man 
is frequently the most important 
figure at the sessions and in the 
work of an institution having to do 
with response, reception, acceptance, 
institutional standing and other 
matters. 

I cite these things to agree with 
them. It is a simple statement of 
fact that a new kind of institutional 
executive has evolved from the 
serious study of public reaction, 
individual opinion, institutional 
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practices, opinion management and 
other subjects; and business better 
listen to him. The new type of exe- 
cutive is not an office boy; he is not 
a publicity servant charged with the 
task of handing out the handouts, 
of writing and mimeographing sur- 
face news or “getting up” demon- 
strations and gatherings for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing news. He is 
a man who knows how the public 
will react when it sees or hears or 
reads a particular thing told in a 
particular way; a man who knows 
what an institution is doing that 
will hurt it with the public; and 
who is expected to attack such 
things and insist upon their being 
changed. 

There is a good deal in “Profit- 
able Public Relations” that makes 
it stimulating and helpful. One feels 
that he would advise a friend to 
read it rather than adopt it as a 
text book for a course. However, in 
the absence of a satisfactory book 
for class purposes, I plan to use this 
volume next year in my course in 
public relations. 

Lawrence W. Murpny 
University of Illinois 


* * * 


La Prensa Isero-AMERICANA. Bue- 
nos Aires: La Revista de Buenos 
Aires. 4th edition. 1936. 


HE success of this list of Span- 
ish and Latin American periodi- 
cals is revealed by the number of 
editions. First published in 1932 as 
an extraordinary number of La Re- 
vista de Buenos Aires, this fourth 
edition adds more than 1,000 ad- 
dresses, mostly in the section on 
Barcelona and Madrid. 
Journals and magazines are 
grouped by countries and cities, and 
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in the case of a few large cities 
(Buenos Aires, Havana, Santiago, 
Lima and Montevideo) the two 
types of publication are listed sep- 
arately. Information usually given 
includes address, periodicity, main 
interests, date of foundation, name 
of owner, name of editor, number of 
pages, columns per page and size in 
centimeters. But there is no uni- 
formity: some descriptions present 
merely name and address, others go 
into all the detail suggested above, 
and more. There are other incon- 
sistencies in classification and in ar- 
rangement (why should not the 
Madrid periodicals be divided into 
groups like those for Buenos Aires 
or Lima?). 

The 1986 edition is, however, a 
great improvement over its prede- 
cessors. If it be corrected and kept 


up to date in future it will be of 
distinct service to all students of 
Hispanic journalism. 
Epvarpo NEALE-SILVA 
University of Wisconsin 
** 
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PrintING iN THE Amenicas, by 
John Clyde Oswald (New York: 
Gregg). To be reviewed by Kenneth 
E. Olson. 

Tue Penputum Swines Back, by 
Marvin M. Black (Nashville: Cokes- 
bury). To be reviewed by Charles 
E. Rogers. 


Jacop A. Rus, by Louise Ware 
(New York: Appleton). To be re- 
viewed. 

You Can’t Do Tuat, by George 
Seldes (New York: Modern Age). 
To be reviewed by O. W. Riegel. 


Books 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT—Rev. Ed. 


This completely revised edition of a standard work gives a com- 
prehensive and strictly up-to-date account of how modern news- 
papers are managed and financed. It is essentially a study of 
newspaper economics. The author is Frank Tuayer, Associate 
Professor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin. $4.00 


THE PRESS AND WORLD AFFAIRS ; 
This is an intensely interesting and authoritative discussion of é 
how foreign news is gathered and reported for our newspapers, 
written by an experienced n 


r man and foreign corre- 
: spondent, Ropert W. Desmonp, Ph. D., especially for use as a 
text for courses in journalism. It deals with all phases of its sub- 
ject. Student Edition, $3.25. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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NewspaPer MANAGEMENT (re- 
vised), by Frank Thayer (New 
York: Appleton). To be reviewed. 


PropaGANDA From CuIna AND Ja- 
pan, by Bruno Lasker and Agnes 
Roman (New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations). To be reviewed. 


Warre Wuart You Mean, by F. S. 
Appel (New York: Holt). To be re- 
viewed. 

An Anatomy or LireratuRE, by 
Edward M. Maisel (New York: 
Standert and Hall). 


First Principtes or Verse, by 
Robert Hillyer (Boston: The Writer). 
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Patrerns OF REeapING Wrarr- 
inc, by C. H. Conley (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart). 


Types or Exposition, by R. A. 
Jelliffe (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart). 


Mark Twatn’s Letters From 
tHE Sanpwicu IsLanps, edited by 
G. Ezra Dane (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University ). 


Constructive THEME WrRitINa, 
by Mary Ellen Chase (New York: 
Holt). 


JOURNAL OF THE Lisrary oF Rut- 
cers University (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University). 


History and Criticism 
Of Press-Radio Relationships 


Continued from page 184 

ever the character of that business, 
there is a tendency or an undue 
temptation at times to overlook the 
requirements of public interest for 
the sake of the other business. If 
this proves to be the case one alter- 
native course . . . would be to re- 
quire every licensee to be so organ- 
ized, as a corporation or otherwise, 
that it be engaged solely in the 
business of broadcasting.” 

In early 1938 it is possible to see 


three possible developments. If views 
now uppermost persist, it is evident 
that further acquirement of broad- 
casting stations by newspapers will 
be difficult. On the other hand, there 
is every possibility that any relaxa- 
tion of the opposition will find more 
and more newspapers seeking radio 
outlets. The third possibility is that 
the demand for complete divorce- 
ment of these two great channels of 
public information will grow. 


The Foreign Press 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Canada 


ULED unconstitutional by the 

Supreme Court of Canada, the 
Alberta press bill of October, 1937, 
which sought to give the govern- 
ment of that province greater con- 
trol over newspapers, has been dis- 
carded. 

While the bill met with a storm 
of protest from newspapers across 
the Dominion, its most vigorous 
opponents were naturally the news- 
papers of Alberta itself, for they 
would be its immediate victims. 

In recognition of the efforts made 
by the Alberta newspapers on be- 
half of freedom of the press, a spe- 
cial Pulitzer award was made early 
in May to the Edmonton Journal. 

The ruling of the supreme court 
was made in March. Chief Justice 
Duff and Mr. Justice Davis, in a 
joint judgment, declared that the 
British North America act (Can- 
ada’s constitution) contemplated a 
parliament working under the influ- 
ence of public opinion and public 
discussion. There could be no con- 
troversy, the Duff-Davis judgment 
stated, 


that such institutions derive their effi- 
cacy from = free public discussion 
of affairs, from criticism and answer 
and counter-criticism; from attack 
upon policy and administration, and 
defence and counterattack; from the 
freest and fullest analysis and exami- 
a every point of view of 


Pothe right of public discussion is, 
course, subject to legal restrictions, 
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those based upon consideration of de- 
cency and public order, and others 
conceived for the ion of various 
private and pu interests with 
which, for ph os the laws of de- 
famation and sedition are concerned. 
Even within its legal limits it is 
liable to abuse and grave abuse, and 
such abuse is constantly exemplified 
before our eyes. But it is axiomatic 
that the practice of this right of free 
discussion of public affairs, notwith- 


standing its incidental mischiefs, is the 
breath of life for parliamentary insti- 
tutions. 


Other members of the supreme 
court concurred in this decision. 
After the decision was handed down, 
the Alberta government announced 
it would appeal to the privy council 
in England. 

In the meantime, the notorious 
padlock law, passed by the Quebec 
legislature more than a year ago, 
remains on the statute books. This 
legislation forbids publication or 
sale of newspapers which support 
“Communist” doctrine. The word 
“Communist” is not defined. Au- 
thority to administer the law rests 
in the hands of the attorney-general, 
who in this case happens also to be 
premier of the province. 

Newspapers which the attorney- 
general, in his wisdom, believes to 
be printing Communist propaganda 
of a subversive nature, are confis- 
cated, and their premises padlocked 
for a year. There is no recourse to 
the courts, no charges are laid 


against the victim, his accusers do 
not face him and he is completely 
denied due process of law. 

The federal government has been 
urged to disallow this legislation, 
but has hitherto failed to do so. 


Reporter Threatened 

A comic interlude in the drama 
being enacted by the Social Credit 
government in Alberta was the ar- 
raignment of Don C. Brown, re- 
porter for the Edmonton Journal, 
by the Alberta legislature for al- 
legedly misquoting a member of 
that body. 

Brown’s arrest was ordered by 
the legislature on March 25, on the 
charge he had misquoted a Social 
Credit member of the Alberta house. 
A warrant was prepared, and the 
Hon. Peter Dawson, speaker of the 
Alberta legislature, was instructed 
to issue it. But he delayed, and on 
the following day proceedings were 
dropped. 
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During debate it was pointed out 
that Brown would have to be found 
guilty of libel before he could be 
committed to jail. 


_ Editorial Controversies 


Controversies which have raged 
on the editorial pages of Canadian 
newspapers during the past two 
months centered around the resigna- 
tion of Anthony Eden as British 
foreign minister, and the action of 
the government-owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in accept- 
ing several American programs 
which were sponsored by adver- 
tisers. The opinions of the Canadian 
press appeared to have had little 
effect on Premier Neville Chamber- 
lain, and their influence on the 
policies of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation appears to have 
been even less. 

Ben 


Winnipeg Free Press 


France 


HE Blum government in March 

set up a ministry of propaganda, 
naming L.-O. Frossard, leftist editor 
and statesman, as minister. The chief 
function of the new department is 
to promote better understanding of 
France abroad. Several French 
writers have expressed a preference 
for the name “ministry of informa- 
tion.” 


LF. J. and Fascism 


The Swiss Press Federation has 
threatened to withdraw from the 
International Federation of Jour- 
nalists, whose headquarters are in 
Paris. A statute of the Federation 


declares for liberty of the press, and 
because of this declaration journal- 
ists’ associations in totalitarian 
states, notably Germany and Italy, 
severed their connection with the 
International Federation. Recently 
efforts have been made to abolish 
the freedom of the press statute and 
secure the readmission of press so- 
cieties in dictator countries. At the 
last meeting of the Federation, the 
free press advocates won when ap- 
proval was given to the principle 
that the president of the Federation 
should be a representative of a free 
press nation. 

The Swiss group now demands 
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that the LFJ. deal “exclusively 
with problems of a professional na- 
ture, without taking into account 
the political principles of any par- 
ticular country.” This move by the 
Swiss has been met by the Dutch 
Journalists Association and _ the 
Union of the Belgian Press by a 
threat to withdraw from the I.FJ. 
if the free press principle is removed 
from the Federation’s statutes. 


Syndicat 20 Years Old 

In March the Syndicat Na- 
tional des Journalistes observed its 
twentieth anniversary. This body is 
the largest organization of journal- 
ists in France, having 3,000 mem- 
bers. Recently its membership voted 
against joining the national labor 
union, C.G.T. The Syndicat has 
adopted a Code of Professional 
Honor and promoted the passage of 
the Professional Statute for Jour- 
nalists, which became law March 
29, 1935. This law sets up depart- 
mental commissions to establish 
minimum salaries, provides for 
identity cards for journalists eligible 
to work under the collective em- 
ployment contracts which are being 
negotiated, and establishes rules for 
vacations, dismissal notices, dismis- 
sal pay, and rights of authorship. 
In Paris the salary scale adopted for 
January 1, 1938, was raised 12 per 
cent in April by the salary commis- 
sion.’ 


President Lebrun’s Plea 
Albert Lebrun, President of 
France, speaking before the Syndicat 
National des Journalistes in Paris, 
appealed to the French press to 
Syndicat National ‘des Journalistes 


rsuit I’ nization de la profession,” 
é, 34:2 (March 1988). 


“try to push news which will give 
the country courage, hope and faith 
in the future.” 


Dismissal Pay Decision 

A recent decision by an employer- 
employe arbitration commission, 
acting under the Professional Statute 
for Journalists, held that a jour- 
nalist, dismissed for a grave fault, 
is not entitled to dismissal pay but 
is entitled to be given dismissal 
notice.’ 

* * 

The 50-year-old Echo de Paris, 
renowned as a conservative organ, 
has been merged with Leon Bailby’s 
Le Jour. Pertinax has become editor 
of the weekly, l’Europe Nouvelle. 

* 

Monde Libre is a new periodical 
to be started in Paris shortly, “to 
bring about a closer mutual under- 
standing between democracies of the 
world.” The minister of national 
education, Jean Zay, is president of 
the advisory board of the new pub- 
lication. 

* * * 

Le Temps was banned from Ger- 
many for an indeterminate period in 
February following reference to a 
monarchist plot in Germany in its 
issue of February 7. 
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Great Britain 


RENDS in the makeup and 
typography of London national 
and leading provincial newspapers 
toward imitation of American news- 
paper techniques have not yet run 
ir course. 
The last decade has been note- 


worthy for the adoption of American 
body types and the increased use 
of display headlines and more at- 
tractive head types. Early reforms 
initiated by Northcliffe and other 
publishers in the effort to increase 
circulation by brightening newspa- 
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per pages led to more thoughtful 
and effective improvements by their 
successors; but there is still much 
to criticize in today’s British news- 
paper typography. 

Except in a few cases, makeup is 
still conservative and dignified, 
sometimes to the extent of being 
dull. In general body types have 
been improved, but headline types 
require betterment. Newspaper 
technicians are realizing this, and 
increasing attention is paid today 
to type dress and makeup, especi- 
ally by the London national papers. 

London typographers point to 
several highlights in the movement. 
An early practical expression of it, 
they say, occurred in 1928 when the 
first of the specially-designed news- 
paper body type faces, Ionic No. 5, 
was introduced into British newspa- 
pers. Among the first to adopt this 
face was the Daily Mirror, which 
announced it with a fanfare of pub- 
licity. 

The movement was given impetus 
in 1982 when the Times was com- 
pletely restyled and a new type 
series, Times Roman and associating 
head faces, was designed for its use 
by Stanley Morison. Meantime the 
Odhams Press had taken over the 
production of the Daily Herald and 
had set a standard for press work 
that led to imitation by other na- 
tional newspapers. The quality of 
impression, making possible better 
halftone printing, had direct effect 
on type and makeup as well. 

Five years ago other new fonts 
already popular in America came 
into use for straight news matter 
among both national and provincial 
newspapers. 

Changes such as these, coupled 
with the intense competition of the 


morning papers, brought about 
varying degrees of restyling. The 
News Chronicle, the Daily Express, 
the now defunct Morning Post and 
the Daily Herald sought to vitalize 
news and features through improved 
typography and makeup. Some two 
years ago Reynolds News, the oldest 
independent national Sunday paper, 
was completely redressed by Allen 
Hutt, now retained as this paper's 
typographer. 

In papers such as the Daily Ex- 
press, the Daily Mail (whose first 
page is still solid advertising), the 
Sunday Express, the Manchester 
Daily Dispatch and similar mass 
circulation organs, restyling has 
been in the main a gradual develop- 
ment, more in relation to makeup 
than to typography as such. 

This applies particularly to the 
Daily Express, a paper boasting the 
greatest ion in the British 
Isles, which has developed an ex- 
treme “circus” makeup. News pages 
are dominantly made up of panels, 
nearly every news or feature item 
carrying a display headline. Head- 
lines may sometimes run across 
three columns, the news 


Heavy advertising linage handi- 
caps uniformity and symmetry. 
Practically every page of each issue 
is a mixture of headlines, illustra- 
tions and advertisements, an ar- 
rangement which does not make for 
readability and generally leads only 
to confusion. 

The following analysis of the 
makeup and typographical features 
of important British papers, arrived 
at after consultation with expert 
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typographers, is intended as a sum- 
mary only. 


London Newspapers 


Spee This paper’s own body and 
head: aces, Times Roman, are used ex- 
chusively ‘throughout its One of the 
best examples 
ardized makeup, the paper gene A indu 
in a headline more than 24 point in 
or a columns in width 

ts leader page is ex 
a right hand page. The exceptional line is 
lettered in a character similar to its type 
dress. The front page is devoted to small 
advertisements. 


h it falls in the con- 
dignified class. Generally speak- 
ing, its typography and makeup are effi- 
cient. The pa ad uses Excelsior body type 

with Bold  F No. 2 for accentuated 
hs. Ser most of its sub-heads, it 

eeps to a modern titling and uses Cen- 
= Extended and Century Bold for its 
-_ stories. The front page is given 
small advertisements, including 
personal, and concert announce- 


eature includ- 
ing Garamond Bold. and occa- 
sionally Tempo Black. The front page is 
to news. 
--y The paper founded by 
e capture mass circulation 
has a “broken up” and popular style of 
makeup, one less aneune than that of 
the — E . It uses an Excelsior 
bod th accentuated paragraphs 
in Ee and a variety of faces for head- 
lines, minor headings and feature heads, 
including Century Bold Expanded, Bodoni 
Bold and Bodoni Italic, Clearface 
Bold, Bold and Light, 
and Goud 
News 
the pop 
t hical 
m ane phica 
eithe or aves but in recent 
ended to in some of 
= — and features display tricks of 
me, paper was led about four 
ago by Francis Meynell. It is the 
f, Granby Bold and Light, for most 
ts main headlines and minor heads. 
use is sometimes made of 
Century Bold and Italic on a page where 
the main note is struck by the sans-serif. 
The feature pages use a mixture of faces, 
including Caslon Old Face Heavy, Gara- 


of the dignified and stand- . 
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mond Bold and Gran The front page 
is a main 


news 

Herald: is gen known, 
gt the exponent of Par. 
ty. an union principles and poli- 

es and enjoys a circulation of 
a@ compr na“ y” 
conventional style of makeup, but 

nevertheless its dress falls into the popu- 
lar class. it makes use “of Bodoni” and 


ence years ago estab- 
lished the New York Tribune as 
one of the most attractive t aphic- 
y' eature ies carry oni in 
the Daily Herald 

thee editors of the Pay say they gave 
up Cheltenham Bold, ich =e been in 
use since Odhams took. over the journal 
in March, 1929, because they believed it 
was too black. The Daily Herald still 


Daily i 

low tabloid pla cks with makeup 

typography within the limits of its 
all page “ase. It sometimes features 
the news with a headline on page 1 in 
72 Black Gothic Condensed. Several 
varieties of Gothic Bold Condensed faces 
are used in its headi with Excelsior 
Face No. 2 for 
accentuated 


news and features it 


line in 
chooses ‘jazzy"’ makeup. It uses 


- bold ae for head letters, as well 


as occasional Caslon Old Face Heavy and 
Cheltenham Bold. 

Body type is Excelsior with Seetnatet 
parcerses* in Bold Face No. 2. For more 
mportant items Metroblack ‘used. Fea- 
ture headings are set mainly in Gara- 
mond Bold, Cloister Bold, italics and 
roman. The name-plate is hand-lettered 
roman caps. 

Evening News: This Rothermere-owned 
daily tops its rivals in circulation in the 
London evening field. bag spe by a 
straightforward makeup, the seven-column 
paper usually fm ‘its princi 

with a six-column 
this line treatment is often fol- 
lowed on inside } ae The general a 
pearance of the Hveni News is fair 
conservative, without dullness. 

Cheltenham Bold and Bold Italic, com- 

bined with other members of the —— 


Star: Second in circulation in the Lon- 
field, this paper is in the 
fi group w owns the News 
The Star’s makeup and typos. 
raphy are open to criticism, and it is 
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Y Lit i” Bt. ils 
paper is of a more popular nature than 
leans heavily on two- and three-column 
heads throughout the paper. 
. lar daily have been described. The paper 
uses Excelsior for body face and Bold 
Face No. 2 for important paragraphs. nsationaliz nd-letter es ap- 
Main news stories sy Century Bold Ex- pear on its feature articles. 
tended heads, and stories of lesser impor- Daily Sketch: This morning picture 
tance Century Bold. It makes use of the tabloid rival of the Daily Mirror prides 
Bodoni family, Cooper Black, Metroblack itself on “clean news and clean pictures.” 
; Since it does not 
with a modern condensed roman titling 
for minor news items. The body face is 
Excelsior with accentuated paragraphs in 
Doric. A variety of faces, usually of a 
restrained nature, are used for features. 
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ly the least effective in this sphere 
field. Too much white space 

and minor news 


does not go in for six- or 
seven-column streamers, resorting to dou- 
ble med triple deck heads across three 
Standard: Lord Beaverbrook’s 
tabloid a rnoon newspaper, although its 
format imposes some limitations on 
— nevertheless is one of the most 
—- and attractive journals in all 
B n. 
Heads on major and minor on oe 
set mainly in the Bodoni re body type 
varied in size and weight. The 
is Excelsior. Rare use is made 
a 


paragraphs. 
In recent months the h standard of 
excellence in makeup and ypography has 
been minimized for og sake a circula- 
tion drive. There a — ble 
tendency to use a 
serif type for the first page major news 


story, resulting in an unbalan 
ance. Inside carry more ‘play 


type than formerly and news illustrations 

are more numerous. Despite these changes, 

the Evening Standard ranks high in type 

dress and makeup. Its leader page is es- 
ally alluring to the lay reader, as 
er pages go. 


Provincial Newspapers 


Manchester Guardian: One of the few 
national newspapers not published in 
London, this paper is conservative and 
conventionalized in makeup, never using 
a head more than 18 point in size. Minor 
news heads are never set in more than 
a 14 point letter. They oe in nondescript 
caps rather light in co! 

The result of its "of attention to 
modern makeup and phy assuredly 
must handicap this excellent newspaper 
in its quest for circulation. The dull, 


appearance of pages is 

rticularly inviting. Since it ccf 

ae on news stands and street vendors 
pond than London national papers, the 


uardian thus suffers from two —— 
handicaps in its competitive fight 


rivals. 
The paper uses eg Bold for 


ragraphs. 

The front page is varaaran to small ad- 
vertisements. 

Yorkshire Post, Leeds: While not classi- 
ed by some authorities as a national pa- 
per, it ealoys a ctreulation over many 
parts of ondoners. its" makeup fall 
discerning Londoners. Its eget fal 

chester Guardian c 


compact and itt! briehter 
more and a le r. 
tt bears some similarity to the Ti 


This is a Midlands 
Pals 


newspa h- 
ical and makeup le. Onl single pa: oa 
heads are used and there is li to 

the the 


for subsidiary news items. 

The Post still clings to a modern ro- 
man for body face and never uses ac- 
centuated paragraphs or bold introductory 
paragraphs. Its head letters are in various 
sizes, never above 18 point, of Transit, a 
medium weight roman. 

Its name-plate is in hand-lettered bold 

r and lower-case and hand- 
ay one of the most pleasant 
r ical spots in the whole per. 
Dispatch, Manchester: ith a 
circulation of about 890,000 the Daily Dis- 
patch, owned by the Kemsley group, is one 
of the North of En land’s lar news- 
peuses. While similar to London 
ly Mail in it is phic- 
ally more standardized, using ion Old 
Face Hea and Caslon Bold Condensed 
almost exclusively for its main and sub- 
sidiary news s and bold introductory 
paragraphs. For feature headings, it uses 
a medium weight roman, and sometimes 
resorts to Tempo. It has chosen Ionic No. 
5 body and for accentuated 
phs es use of Bold Face No. 2. 
1 — 
nerally aking, the Daily Dispatch 
has one of the best styles among British 


sman, main- 
tains the best traditions = tish jour- 
nalism and in its field is a dominant pa- 
~ It has made few concessions to popu- 
r movements in makeup and typogra- 
phy. In style it seems similar to the 
— although its makeup is somewhat 
restrained than the more famous 
ip journal. News headings are ex- 
clusively in Bodoni, with Tempo Medium 
for main articles on its features 
This paper uses Excelsior body ny with 
occasional accentuated paragraphs in Bold 
Face No. 2. 
appear on the 


Herold. ‘Glasgow: This paper has come 
to be as well known as its MScottish cousin, 
the Scotsman, and it enjoys more than 
local influence. While it, too, is conserva- 
tive in makeup, the Herald has a more 
“broken up” appearance through the al- 
most exclusive use of Century Bold for 
news heads in 24 point and sometimes in 
30 point. The body type is Excelsior, with 
numerous accentuated varagraphs in Bold 
Face No. 2. Several faces are used for 
feature articles, including Goudy Bold 


vious] The paper makes use of Casion Old + 
in t Face and Cheltenham Light, never 
is lef’ above 24 point, for its principal head let- 
heads ters and smaller sizes of the same faces 
in t for most of the subsidiary news items, 
Bold Condensed, Bold Sans, Cheltenham with sometimes a line in Bodoni. Feature ‘ 
Bold Italic, Clearface Bold and Casion headings are in the same faces. The body 
Old Face Heavy predominate. type is Excelsior. The front page is de- 
It spoils its pages by using too great voted to small advertisements and re- 
a variety of faces over feature articles. strained display announce s 
@ Characterization oF a > 
don typographer, It distinguishes the 
main news stories by using three or four 
decks instead of the two | | : 
| 
5 
lower case, and a great deal of white 


phy and mabe did not aim 
include Tendon Sunday newspapers. Rey- 


News, published once a week by the 
Co-operative Society, is of such unusual 
hical interest as to merit atten- 

ing with its 
nded in the stirring days of the 
meveunsed—tt has a lively style 
so m eup as by phy. 
Mr. Hutt dashed 0 to use for front page 
news heads a large size bold version of 
Times Heading, and also Bodoni Bold 
and Bold Italic in large sizes. Inside news 
stories have the same head faces with 


on. In k 
it was fou 


Mexico 


XICAN papers played up the 

expropriation of foreign oil 
companies and subsequent happen- 
ings in a very partisan manner. All 
news in the papers must agree with 
the government for, although there 
is no official censor at the local of- 
fice of the newspapers, fear of gov- 
ernmental disapproval makes the 
editors careful to toe the line on their 
coverage of all news events. One 
can notice how far the newspapers 
bow to government dictation when, 
as recently, the two largest rival 
papers in Mexico City come out 
with almost identical editorials 
lamenting the death of the “Good 
Neighbor policy.” 

Propaganda has assumed amazing 
proportions. Talks have been given 
by high public officials to thou- 
sands of school children to work, 
through them, for the conversion of 
their parents to the government’s 
point of view. The news columns 
abound with editorializations; the 
cartoons, columnists and even the 
advertisements themselves are cry- 
ing out against “Foreign Imperial- 
ism” in an attempt to solidify the 
Mexican people in this crisis. In this 


they are succeeding for the present. 

All governmental news emanating 
from any office or in any way ap- 
pearing in an official capacity is re- 
leased to the press, local and for- 
eign, through an agency known as 
the DAPP. This stands for the 
Autonomous Department of Press 
and Publicity. This is a very effi- 
cient organization which issues 
reams of copy. But when boiled 
down by American correspondents 
it often means very little. The for- 
eign press corps rarely sends any- 
thing to the United States from 
these releases, preferring to go to 
the sources themselves. However, 
the local press, full of polite phrase- 
ology and redundant phrases, almost 
always publishes these governmental 
announcements. 

Censorship interferes with the 
sending of news only once in a great 
while. Even then, the censorship is 
not above board. Correspondents 
merely discover that a certain page 
has been “lost” or that the agent 
“could not read” certain words 
which have been mysteriously ob- 
literated. Most of the news is sent 
out by Radio Wireless but, if the 
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. Italic, Metrolite and Caslon Old Face sometimes a change into Bold and 
Heavy. Displayed small advertisements Italic. All headings | in large 
: are used on page 1. sizes. 
: For its numerous feature articles and 
featured news stories it uses a of 
@ modern 
an outline sans (Gill Sans Outline) and 
various others of the Gill Sans family, 
The f ose & 
broken up style, with panels, stars and 
large illustrations. The text is in Excel- 
late is in 
name 
72 —~, Bold. 
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censor is suspected of operating, 
Western Union is used. 

The Mexican press is very care- 
less of what it states about the lives 
of private individuals since the 
country has no efficient libel laws. 
One day the papers will accuse a 
person of being a murderer and, if 
later he is found innocent, the editor 
will put a paragraph or so on an 
inside page saying how sorry he is 
about it all. Or sometimes papers 
use that cutting, sarcastic style, 
which the Mexican reporter uses so 
adeptly, pointing out how “of 


course” a certain gentleman could 
not have been the murderer because 
at that moment he was elsewhere 
So much propaganda is afloat 
that foreign correspondents are 
skeptical of everything and every- 
one. Space, even in the news 
columns, is for sale to the highest 
bidder so that one often comes upon 
astounding announcements in the 
form of an apparently serious news 
story. 
E. W. Suarp, 
University of Missouri 


South America 


Argentina 

The complicated financial situa- 
tion of the afternoon dailies of 
Buenos Aires, a city of two and a 
half million, threatens to become 
even more involved with the ap- 
pearance in May of a new Pregén 
(Crier) under the editorship of 
Alberto Cordone. The wonder among 
newspaper men is how the money 


- to organize it has been raised and 


how it will be sustained. La Razén 
(Reason), the oldest, in these last 
years has been burdened with debts, 
and although it is owned by a cor- 
poration, this ownership is nominal, 
since it is controlled by the Insti- 
tuto Movilizador (Mobilizing In- 
stitute) , an official body to improve 
the condition of the banks. For all 
practical purposes this paper de- 
pends on the good will of the gov- 
ernment, which has aided it with 
advertising and other earnings. 
Among the directors are persons in 
the confidence of a former president 
of the Republic. 

Critica, after having suffered a 


suspension of several months 
ordered by the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment in 1981, reappeared in 1932 
with the help of President Justo 
who had become a member of its 
board of directors, but who now 
favors an opposing political atti- 
tude. Thanks to the previous assist- 
ance it was able to overcome serious 
trouble with its creditors, but it 
carries a heavy mortgage debt. 
Noticias Graficas (Graphic News), 
which attempted to take over the 
popularity of the Critica, is declin- 
ing, and a short time ago met with 
its creditors, who accepted payment 
of 50 per cent within five years. 
The reason for this situation is 
that the afternoon dailies in Buenos 
Aires are not considered ideal for 
propaganda, so that their principal 
income is derived from subscrip- 
tions, street sale and other more 
obscure sources. Their success is due 
purely to sensationalism and their 
prestige in general is nil, there being 
a widespread tendency to attribute 
to them blackmail, or what the 


4 
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French call “paid editing.” Efforts 
made to give some of them a way to 
live solidly and openly have had 
little or passing success. In contrast 
with this situation are the power 
and authority of the morning pa- 
pers, La Nacidn, property of the 
Mitre family, La Prensa of the Paz 
family, and El Mundo, owned by a 
corporation recently organized by 
capitalists of English origin who are 
trying to develop an Argentinian 
daily. 
* * * 

The first congress of Argentinian 
newspaper men on May 25 in Cor- 
doba met serious difficulties because 
there does not exist a national or- 
ganization of the dailies. In reality 
this congress is composed of differ- 
ent local bodies constituted sep- 
arately and without intimate rela- 
tionship among them. The Press 
Club of Buenos Aires, the principal 
and oldest association, has a na- 


tional prestige. It decided to send 
delegates to the congress but de- 
clared that it did not expect prac- 
tical results from the meeting, be- 
cause the program was too exten- 


sive, dealing with complex questions 
which could not be resolved. 


Chile 

On February 24 a squad of detec- 
tives entered the building of a 
satirical magazine, Topaze, and 
seized a complete edition already 
printed, valued at 25,000 chilenos. 
The editor brought action in the 
court against the chief of police, but 
because the government declared 
that the police official had pro- 
ceeded by its order the judicial 
process was stopped, because the 
President and the members of the 
Government can be accused only 
before Congress. 


Uruguay 

The Press Club, Montevideo, de- 
signated a commission to organize 
the Pan American Congress of 
Newspaper Men which will be held 
in Montevideo. The date will be set 
in agreement with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union conference. 


Cartos Daumriro VIALE, 
Buenos Aires 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


February, March and April, 1938 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Henry L. Smita, University 
of Wisconsin 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Ad Men Urge Tax Revision, Encouragement to Business. E&P 
71:17 pl5, April 28. 

—— Iowa, Illinois Dailies in New Selling Plan. E&P 71:14 pl2, April 2. 
Uniform frequency discounts adopted to reverse unfavorable national adver- 
tising linage trend. 

—— Post-Dispatch Ad Censorship Costs $200,000 Annually. E&P 71:15 pl4, 
April 9. 

——10 British Ad Firms Adopt Exchange Idea. E&P 71:7 p12, Feb. 12. 
Plan would permit ten British advertising men and women to work in Amer- 
ican agencies, and a similar number of Americans to work in England. 
——U. S. Supreme Court Decides Ads Are Local Business. E&P 71:10 p5, March 
5. 

Gross receipts from sale of advertising may be taxed by a state even if some 
of sales and a part of circulation are of interstate character. 

Eacer, Grorce T. Emphasizing Phone Number in Ad Lifted Returns 61 Per cent. 
E&P 71:10 p7, March 5. 

Fentman, Frank E. An Analysis of National Copy; What Newspapers Can Do. 
E&P 71:13 p5, March 26. 

Gotpperc, NatHan L. Advertising Yield: a %600,000,000 Mystery. Guild Re- 
porter 5:18 p5, April 11. 

Mann, Rosert S. Color, Roto and Comic Linage Gained 11% to 17% in 1987. 
E&P 71:14 p5, April 2. 

— — Four-A Is Organizing New Consumer-Advertiser Council. E&P 71:18 p99, 
April 30. 
Joint sponsorship sought to combat “rising tide of consumer resentment.” 

Prirrcnarp, L. E. Advertising Censorship Builds Good Will. American Press 56:6 
p2, April. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:8 p52, Feb. 19. 
Mr. Robb denies charges made against advertising by the National Educa- 
tional Association in its Fifteenth Year Book. 
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Smrru, Faep. An Agency Man Talks of Small Town Papers. American Press 56:6 
p8, April. 

Spencer, Wm11am H., and Wesr, Dr. Orr. Should Doctors Advertise? National 
Printer Journalist 56:2 p22, Feb. 


Censorship 
Anonymous. Uncensored News From China. Asia 38:4 p218, April. 
Letters from anonymous correspondents in the northern and central areas of 
conflict 


Ackenaman, C. W. Shall We Control the Press and Radio? Vital Speeches p$82, 
April 1. 
Brown, Rosert U. Boake Carter Charges “Gag” Attempt by U. S. E&P .71:11 
p28, March 12. 
Radio news commentator says criticisms of government brought reprisals. 
Fernsworts, Lawrence A. Correspondents In Spain. Current History 48:38 p31, 
March. 
An uncensored account of a censorship which is not az black as painted. 


Community Newspaper 

Anonymous. Century, Half-Century Club Members of 1988. American Press 
56:5 p2, March. 

Twelve new papers added to old timer’s group. 

—— Freer Rural Press Noted by Head of Nebraska Association. E&P 71:9 pll, 
Feb. 26. 

—— Local Shopping News Bans Put Under Legal Cloud. E&P 71:14 pé6, April 2. 
U. 8. Supreme court holds interference with circulation of printed matter 
abridges press freedom. 

——N. E. A. Officer Tells Kentucky Press of What Future Holds for Country 
Weeklies. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:18 p7, March 26. 

Anperson, Ray. My Stories Are Full of Dirt. Quill 26:4 p6, April. 

An Iowa farm editor tells how he conducts his page. 

Spencer, M. Lyte. If I Were a Weekly Publisher Again. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 56:2 p9, Feb. 

Tipe on how a paper should be run. 


Copyreading and Editing 
Anonymous. Chicago Times Using Type Innovation. E&P 71:18 p45, March 26. 
Tabloid capitalizes only first word and proper nouns in new flush to left style. 
—— Interpretive Page Added by New York Mirror. E&P 71:15 p24, April 9. 
New York daily devotes one page to background information on day's news. 
—— Newark News Wins N. W. Ayer Cup. E&P 71:15 Section 2 pI, April 9. 
Other dailies win honors in contest on typographic excellence. 
—— Our Ten Years of Crusading for Better, Modern Makeup Is Improving Many 
Papers. Linotype News 16:5 pl, March. 
While written from the Mergenthaler point of view, this article, nevertheless, 
affords a general picture of present trends in newspaper makeup. 
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—— “Typographical Sanity” Urged by Ayer Winner. E&P 71:18 p72, April 30. 

BranvenBuRG, Georce A. Simplified News, Editorial Style Holds Circulation. 
E&P 71:11 pl, March 12. 

Gortper, Verne F. Rocket Headlines Win Favor With Editor, Publishers and 
Readers of Earlham Echo. Iowa Publisher 10:2 p3, Feb. 

Hamizton, Joun Sruarr. More Realism is Needed in Newspaper Headlines. E&P 
71:18 p88, March 26. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 

Anonymous. E. W. Scripps’ Sword Wielded by Son in Public Service. E&P 71:11 
p7, March 12. 
Associate of late R. P. Scripps relate intimate details of his life. 

—— Morley Says U. S. Needs Newspaper Independence. E&P 71:11 p9, March 12. 
Washington Post editor urges newspapers to stimulate critical public opinion. 

—— Mr. Broun and Mr. Pang: The Columnist Arranges to Speak the Other Half 
of His Mind. News Week 11:18 p27, March 28. 
CIO News lets writer criticize at will. 

—— President Irked by Washington News Coverage. Newsdom 11:12 p2, March 19. 

Coox, Max B. Hunch Clearing House Aids Scripps-Howard Promotion. E&P 
71:15 pli, April 9. 

Lippmann, Watrer. Liberalism, Intolerance, and Social Philosophy. Journal of 
Sociological Philosophy 3:3 p261, April. 
An answer to those who say that the writer has changed. 

MarsHatL, Marcarer. Columnists on Parade. Nation 146:9 p346, Feb. 26. 
First of a series on the analysis of our most popular commentators. 

—— Dale Carnegie. Nation 146:12 p825, March 19. 

—— Hugh and Cry Johnson. Nation 146:11 p247, March 12. 

—— Walter Lippmann. Nation 146:17 p464, April 23. 

—— Westbrook Pegler. Nation 146:10 p2?78, March 5. 

McConne.i, Burt M. The Fourth Estate Looks at the Navy. Current History 
48:4 pS, April. 
Survey reveals little unanimity among publishers. 

Nucent, Tomas E. What Qualities Make an Editorial Click? Simplicity, Hon- 
esty and a Graceful Style. Iowa Publisher 10:2 p12, Feb. 

Root, Netty Hatz. What Women Like to Read in the News. Quill 26:2 p10, 
Feb. 

Error B. Sports Writers Are Always Wrong. American Mercury 43: 170 
pl90, Feb. 

Taytor, Ken. Editorials Better Read Than Comics, L. A. Survey Shows. E&P 
71:11 pS, March 12. 
Pictures rank as most popular feature in Los Angeles Times readership survey. 

Yarros, Vicror S. Mr. Lippmann’s Gospel of Nostalgic Futilities. Journal of 
Sociological Philosophy 3:3 p258, April. 
Criticism of the columnist. 


Education for Journalism 


Anonymous. ASNE Called to Establish Instruction Standards. E&P 71:18 p24, 
April 30. 
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—— Editors Urged to Help Raise Journalism School Standards. E&P 71:17 pl6, 
April 23. 

Dean Olson of Northwestern asks American Society of Newspaper Editors to 
coéperate in move to eliminate poorly trained graduates of non-Class A schools. 

—— 5-Year Journalism. E&P 71:7 pl0, Feb. 12. 

Stanford University to offer program of journalism work covering five years. 

—— Is there a Legitimate Place for Journalistic Instruction? Quill 26:3 p12, March. 
J. L. Morrill, vice president of the Ohio State university, defends the affirma- 
tive, and Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, the 
negative. 

—— Journalism Schools Reply to Slurs by Dr. Hutchins. E&P 71:9 p3, Feb. 26. 
Directors claim University of Chicago president does not understand present 
techniques of journalism instruction. 

—— Journalism Schools Valuable, Haskell Tells Student Editors. Newsdom 9:12 
p4, March 19. 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune executive attacks Hutchins and maintains newsmen need 

—— Medill School Adopts 5-Year Training Course. E&P 71:7 pl0, Feb. 12. 
Professional basis comparable to law and medical schools aim of Northwestern 
reorganization. 

—— Nine Newspaper Men Awarded First Nieman Fellowships. E&P 71:14 p9, 
April 2. 

—— President Hutchins Doesn’t Care for Schools of Journalism. Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 73:9 p4, Feb. 26. 

An editorial defense of schools of journalism. 

—— Proceedings of the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 15:1 p126, March. 

The official minutes of the 1937 convention at Columbus, Ohio. 

—— Proceedings of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. JournNaL- 
1sM QuaRrTEeRLY 15:1 pl07, March. 

The official minutes of the 1937 convention at Columbus, Ohio. 

—— Syracuse Limits Journalism Students. American Press 56:6 p2, April. 

—— The Nieman Bequest. Harvard Alumni Bulletin 40:28 p741, March. 

Campse.L, Laurence R. Why Schools of Journalism? School and Society 47: 1216 
p508, April 16. 

Specialized training seen as asset for young newspaper men. 

Converse, Buam. A Professional Status for Journalism. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
15:1 p44, March. 

Moran, J. L. Is there a Place for Instruction in Journalism? JournaLism Quar- 
TERLY 15:1 p28, March. 

The vice president of Ohio State University answers his question in the affirma- 
tive. 

Murpny, Lawrence W. Schools of Journalism, Past and Future. Journatism 
Quarrerty 15:1 p35, March. 

Ross, Arraur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:9 p44, Feb. 26. 
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Mr. Robb gives his attitudes on education for journalism in replying to the 
attack made on journalism schools by President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. 

StaventTer, Ross. The New Medill Plan Will Train Tomorrow's Jour- 
nalists. Quill and Scroll 12:4 p23, April-May. 
A discussion of Northwestern University’s five-year plan. 
Quill 26:2 p5, Feb. 


Ethics 

AnonrMovus. Comic Strip Question Becomes Nation-Wide. Newsdom 9:16 p65, 
April 16. 

St. Louis paper starts controversy as to what the publisher should do with 
comics in bad taste, and how he is to answer complaining readers if he does 
censor the funnies. 

—— Daily Gives “Facts of Life for Newspaper Readers.” E&P 71:13 p14, March 26. 
New York Post editorial claims that newspapers do not keep opinions out of 
news columns. 

—— Doan Warns Press to Respect Right of Privacy. E&P 71:14 p4l, April 2. 
Kansas professor tells Southwestern Journalism congress public may demand 
legislation. 

—— Minton Charges 98% of Papers Oppose New Deal. E&P 71:13 p6, March 26. 
Indiana senator says radio only friendly outlet available to administration. 

—— Publishers Must Adapt Selves to Social Change. E&P 71:6 p87, Feb. 5. 
Executive of Capper Publications warns against mere resistance. 

—— Root Out Political Corruption in U. S. Cities, Dewey Urges. E&P 71:18 pl4, 
April 30. 

New York City prosecutor urges press to assist in drive on crime. 

—— The Free Press: the Art of Trimming Down a Letter to Fit Policy. Guild Re- 
porter 5:10 p7, Feb. 14. 

—— United Press Tells All—but not for Long. Guild Reporter 5:18 p4, March 7. 
Press association accused of revising story on General Motors to eliminate pro- 
union phrase. 

—— Urges Press-Bar Group for Trial Coverage Rules. E&P 71:10 p42, March 5. 
California group finds differences are not insurmountable. 

Anperson, Paut Y. FDR Under Two Flags. Nation 146:6 p147, Feb. 5. 
Contains interesting criticism of press for treatment of the Madison oil trials. 

Broun, Herwoop. The Red Baiters. Nation 94:1215 p161, March 16. 

Press criticized for its reaction to the appointment of a Communist as aid of 
Manhattan borough president. 

Price, Jacx. Are Crime Photos Taken in Homes Privileged? E&P 71:7 p14, Feb. 12. 
Mr. Price believes that police permission grants photographer right to take pic- 
tures. 

Ross, Arrnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:10 p44, March 5. 

Mr. Robb once more discusses the critical attitude of the New Deal toward 
the press. 

—— Society of Editors Reaffirms Canons of Journalism. E&P 71:18 p23, April $0. 
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Convention pledges fair and accurate reporting and news presentation. 
Wiuu1raMs, Micnasw. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 27:26 p721, April 22. 
Newspapers criticized for attacks on president. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 

AnonyrMovs. Brazilians Ban Alien Publicity. Newsdom 9:17 p9, April 23. 

—— British Press Seen Softening Tones on Hitler as Aid to Foreign Policy. News 
dom 9:11 pl, April 12. 

—— Canadian High Court Upholds Freedom of Press. E&P 71:11 p4, March 12. 
Decision, based on Alberta press bill, holds only Dominion can curb news- 
papers. 

—— 55 Newsmen Menaced by Nazis in Vienna. E&P 71:12 p6, March 19. 

Three correspondents arrested by German troops during transformation of Aus- 
tria from nation to German state. 

—— Gedye of N. Y. Times Expelled by Nazis. E&P 71:15 p16, April 9. 
Correspondent earns displeasure of German leaders over stories on Austrian 
coup. 

—— Plan Extension of Propaganda. Newsdom 9:7 pll, Feb. 12. 

British committee named to coérdinate and improve propaganda. 

—— U. P. Transmits Hitler’s Entire Speech. E&P 71:9 p6, Feb. 26. 

Press association’s Berlin bureau cables 18,000 words to American clients. 

——U. S. Citizen Runs De Valera’s Newspaper. E&P 71:6 p12, Feb. 5. 

Former Scripps-Howard employe has managed Irish Press for five years. 

Brown, Rosert U. Frazier Hunt Praises Foreign Correspondents. E&P 71:14 pl4, 
April 2. 

Burcuer, Haroitp. News of Eden Crisis Held Down in England. Guild Reporter 
5:18 p7, March 7. 

Cummines, A. J. Political Journalism—A British View. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
15:1 pl, March. 

Cunutrre, J. W. Journalism in France. Independent Journal of Columbia University 
5:7 p2, March 4. 

New review, issued by University of Paris, stresses changes in press. 

Harrricu, Epwin. British Secrets Act Decision Jolts Fleet Street. E&P 71:17 p86, 
April 23. 

English appeals court upholds verdict against reporter who refused to give po- 
lice sources of published story. 

—— London Times Vindicates Its Role as “Thunderer.” E&P 71:10 p14, March 5. 
Political prestige of British daily involved in resignation of Anthony Eden as 
forei 

Otweru, Howarp. News Agency Practices in Scandinavia. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
15:1 March. 

Yatman, Anmer Emin. Ataturk and the Press. Independent Journal of Columbia 
University 5:7 pl, March 4. 

The author, a Turkish newspaper editor, denies claim that present leader has 
destroyed press freedom. 
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Freedom of the Press 

Anonymous. Coast Publishers Launch Free Press Campaign. E&P 71:16 p7, 
April 16. 
California group to direct series of advertisements to man in street. 

—— Free Press Talk and Ad Drive Feature ANPA Week. E&P 71:18 p7, April 30. 

—— Warns Publishers on “Snooping” by U. S. Bureau. E&P 71:12 p16, March 19. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue declared to be without power to examine press 
messages. 

ApaMs, Franx.in P. Freedom of the Press. New Republic 94:1210 p15, Feb. 9. 

. Buruer, James J. Carter Glass Sees “Very Real” Threat to Press Freedom. E&P 
71:6 p7, Feb. 5. 
Virginia senator and publisher urges editors to maintain vigilance. 

Hanson, Exisna. Life, Liberty and Property. Vital Speeches p254, Feb. 1. 

Lex, Atrrep McCuune. Violations of Press Freedom in America. JouRNALISM 
QuarrTerLy 15:1 p19, March. 
Professor Lee finds that many groups, including the publishers, act to limit 
press liberty. 


History and Biography 
AnonyMous. Hearst Names Voting Trustee for His Newspaper Stock. E&P 71:13 
p9, March 26. 
Step regarded as effort to perpetuate properties under committee management. 
—— News Men’s Liberties With Language Aided in Giving America Its Picturesque 
Speech. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:10 pl, March 5. 
—— 0. O. McIntyre Dies of a Heart Attack at 58. E&P 71:8 p44, Feb. 19. 
Writings of New York columnist were syndicated to 538 newspapers. 
—— Pancoast Honored on 50th Year With Hearst. E&P 71:7 pl3, Feb. 12. 
——Pioneer Idaho Publisher Brought Complete Printing Outfit Into State by 
Muleback. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:16 pl, April 16. 
—— Robert P. Scripps Dies at 42 on Yacht Cruise in Pacific. E&P 71:11 p5, 
March 12. 
—— When Newspapers Unite: Nashville Offers “Merger” Case History. Guild Re- 
porter 5:15 pl, March 21. 
Brimiow, Georce F. Irvin J. Gardner of the Times. Inland Printer 100:5 p57, 
Feb. 
Sketch of Chattanooga production manager, who was friend of Adolph Ochs. 
Brown, Rosert U. Parts of Roosevelt’s Book in Syndication. E&P 71:7 p24, 
Feb. 12. 
President's notes and comments on his administration to appear in daily press. 
Davis, Forrest. Press Lord. Saturday Evening Post 210:37 p5, March 12. 
The saga of Roy W. Howard. 
Driscott, Cuaries B. Life Story of O. O. McIntyre. Cosmopolitan 104:4 p32, 
April. 
History of famous columnist and writer. 
Durrus, R. L. Story of Recorded Word Traces Man’s Liberation. New York Times 
Magazine Section p6, April 24. 
Era of printing seen as necessary element for Democracy. 
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Pouiarp, James E. The Presidents and the Press. Quill 26:4 p12, April. 
Professor Pollard surveys relations between chief executives and newspapers 
from Washington to F. D. Roosevelt. 

Ross, Artuur. F. B. Noyes, Retiring, Proud of 38 Re-elections as AP Chief. E&P 
71:17 p7, April 23. 

Sueets, Rosert. Memphis Appeal Had Thrilling Career as “Itinerant Newspaper” 
During Civil War. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73:10 pl, March 5. 


Law of the Press 
AnonrMovus. Committee on Trial Publicity Renders Detailed Report. E&P 71:18 
pl9, April 30. 
Report says use of camera at trials should be left to discretion of judge. 
—— Interviews With Auto Victims Ruled Illegal. E&P 71:6 p8, Feb. 5. 
—— Iowa Judge Rules Out Libel by Radio. E&P 71:10 p5, March 5. 
Jurist rules that broadcasts are outside scope of state’s present statutes. 
—— Lundberg Recants du Pont Charge; Suit Is Dropped. E&P 71:12 pl2, March 
19. 
—— Mails Closed to Contests Involving Chance. E&P 71:14 pl@, April 2. 
—— Press Telegrams Held Exempt From Federal Tax. E&P 71:11 p4, March 12. 
—— Right to Comment on Pending Cases Upheld by Judge. E&P 71:10 p38, 
March 5. 
Wisconsin jurist claims no one in public life can expect to be cloistered. 
—— World-Telegram Libel Suit Is Dismissed. E&P 71:10 p33, March 5. 
Charge of subsidization of newspaper printed in this country by foreign govern- 
ment held not libelous. 
Cromsiez, Ricnarp. Opposition to Chain Store Tax Mounting. Newsdom 9:11 p3, 
March 12. 
Measures assailed as threat to press freedom. 


Magazines and Magazine Article Writing 
Anonymous. Anniversary. Time 31:9 p37, Feb. 28. 
Special edition commemorating 15 years of publication. 
Drewrr, Joun E. Mencken and the Mercury. Quill 26:3 p10, March. 
Professor Drewry finds monthly magazine still reflects ideas of its founder. 
Seipes, Georce. Ken—The Inside Story. Nation 146:18 p497, April 30. 
One man’s dream of a liberal, hard-hitting journal is blasted. 


Miscellaneous 


Anonymous. Daily Newspaper Reading Habits. News Week 11:6 p27, Feb. 7. 
Tabulations by Dr. George Gallup show importance of news, pictures and ad- 

Haraan, James. Editors in Prison Gray. Independent Journal of Columbia Univer- 
sity 5:7 p4, March 4. 
A brief study of the prison press in this country, with a directory of such publi- 
cations appended. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:6 p44, Feb. 5. 
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An attack on the assertions relative to the press in Ferdinand Lundberg’s 
“America’s Sixty Families.” 

Ross, Frep K. Labor’s Neglected Press. Quill 26:2 p9, Feb. 
Journalism school graduates urged to consider positions on union publications. 


News Gathering and News Writing 


Anonymous. AP Directors Report Service Improvements. E&P 71:17 p28, April 23. 

—— AP Elects McLean President; Rejects News Sale to Radio. E&P 71:18 p9, 
April 30. 

—— Five Major Causes Seen for Irate Readers. E&P 71:18 p46, April 30. 

Invasion of privacy listed as major public grievance by Professor Cross of 
Columbia. 

—— No Change Likely in White House Press Sessions. E&P 71:6 p6, Feb. 5. 
President Roosevelt unlikely to adopt suggestion of written questions from 
correspondents. 

—— President to Give Away His Fees for Articles. E&P 71:10 p38, March 5. 
Money from magazine and newspaper writings pledged for public use. 

—— Proletarian Press. Time 31:8 p46, Feb. 21. 

Development of labor papers. 

—— The New Deal and the Press. Liberty 15:13 p8, March 26. 
The inside story of the President’s press conferences. 

—— White House Aids Coverage of TVA “Family Row.” E&P 71:12 p18, March 
19. 

Correspondents given transcript of conversations at White House. 

Brown, Rosert U. Pounding the Night Club Beat With Danton Walker. E&P 
71:9 p7, Feb. 26. 

New York columnist tells of experiences encountered in his type of reporting. 

Butter, James J. Roosevelt Releases Show His Confidence in the Press. E&P 71:12 
p7, March 19. 

Carte, Teer. Behind the Scenes on the Glamor Beat. Quill 26:2 p6, Feb. 

A member of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer publicity staff discusses movie promo- 
tion. 

Jones, Grover. Knights of the Keyhole. Colliers 101:16 p25, April 16. 
Concerns the 300 columnists and radiorators who man the Hollywood gossip 
mill. 

Knicxersocker, H. R. I Saw It Happen. Cosmopolitan 104:4 p28, April. 
What happens back of the headlines. 


Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employe Relationships 
Anonymous. AP Board Against Closed Shop Says Kent Cooper. E&P 71:9 p8, 
Feb. 26. 
—— Bayonne Times Strike Is Ended. E&P 71:11 p80, March 12. 
Guild recognized as bargaining agent by New Jersey paper. 
—— Boston Herald-Traveler Signs Guild Contract. E&P 71:8 p45, Feb. 19. 
—— CIO Seen as Minor Issue in Voting by Typo Union. Guild Reporter 5:13 p6, 
March 7. : 
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—— Duluth Strike Closes Paper. Guild Reporter 5:18 pl, April 11. 

—— Frank Knox Assails Wagner Law, Calls It Too Unfair to Employers: 9:12 pl, 
March 19. 

—— Guild’s “Needling Tactics” Hit by J. David Stern. E&P 71:6 p6, Feb. 5. 
Publisher warns against policy of conflict fostered by leaders. 

——- Hearst Liking for Small Craft Unions Revealed in Boston NLRB Hearing. 
Guild Reporter 5:18 pl, April 11. 

—— High-lights of San Francisco 5-Paper Pact. Guild Reporter 5:20 p4, April 25. 

—— New York News Contract Text. Guild Reporter 5:19 p4, April 18. 

Agreement covers both editorial and business departments of tabloid publica- 
tion. 

—— Nine Convicted of Illegal Parley. Guild Reporter 5:15 p6, March 21. 

Former Philadelphia Guild unit chairman suspended after trial on collective 
bargaining issue. 

—— NLRB Names Guild for All Mirror Employes. E&P 71:9 p10, Feb. 26. 

All employes of New York tabloid except mechanical workers included in 
pact. 

—— Publishers Are Standing Firm Against Guild Closed Shop. E&P 71:18 p17, 
April 30. 

—— Robb Attacks Guild Tactics; Broun Defends in Debate. E&P 71:16 p5, April 
16. 

—— Rochester Unions in Council. Guild Reporter 5:13 p4, March 7. 
Editorial departments of Gannett newspapers join forces with others through 
Guild. 

—— San Antonio Light Signs Contract with Guild. E&P 71:10 p32, March 5. 

—— San Francisco Guild Signs City-Wide Pact. E&P 71:17 p22, April 23. 
Five newspapers covered by new contract. 

—— Seattle Star, Guild End Strike with Contract. E&P 71:7 p8, Feb. 12. 

45 strikers reinstated after seven-month strike; Guild recognized as sole col- 
lective bargaining agency. 

—— So the A.N.P.A. Met—and Then This. Guild Reporter 5:14 pl, March 14. 
The Guild lists what it calls “major gains” accomplished since June 29, 1937, 
when publishers met at Chicago to take stand on Guild. 

—— Text of the Seattle Star Contract. Guild Reporter 5:10 p4, Feb. 14. 

—— The Other 280. Guild Reporter 5:9 p8, Feb. 7. 

Severance pay granted those dismissed by Hearst Chicago papers cited to 
show part Guild is playing in labor developments. 

—— Toledo News-Bee Signs Commercial Contract. E&P 71:6 p13, Feb. 5. 
Agreement covers employes of business office. 

—— Unit Hits Stern’s Position. Guild Reporter 5:9 p3, Feb. 7. 

Philadelphia Record Guild tells publisher it seeks job and wage security 
through depression. 

—— Unit Strikes, Forces Parley. Guild Reporter 5:11 pl, Feb. 21. 

Superior, Wis., A. F. of L. refuses to take sides in dispute between Telegram 
and Guild. 

Gotpserc, Nataan L. The Guilds Are Going Places—Here’s How. Guild Reporter 
5:12 pb, Feb. 28. 
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Bargaining power termed final test of strength. 

Lawrence, Jay. News Guild Boomerang. Newsdom 9:11 p8, March 12. 
Bellingham (Wash.) Evening News suspends rather than accede to union de- 
mands. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:17 p88, April 23. 
Mr. Robb traces developments which led to suspension of Duluth, Minn., 
dailies in attacking Guild’s stand on sanctity of contracts. 

Ways, Max. The Right to Discharge—Is It So Sacred? Guild Reporter 5:14 p7, 
March 14. 
The vice president of the Philadelphia-Camden Guild discusses dismissals in 
newspaper offices. 


Newspaper Production and Management 

Anonymous. Fear of Administration Held Greatest Recovery Obstacle. E&P 71:16 
p3, April 16. 
Publishers and editors charge President Roosevelt with producing feeling of 
uncertainty. 

—— Canadians Act to Fix Pulp Price. Newsdom 9:17 pl, April 23. 

—— Talking Newspapers: Transmission Expert Files Challenging Patent. News 
Week 11:11 p28, March 14. 

Anperson, Mitton. Typography Is Easy. Printer’s Ink 36:3 p18, March. 
A graphic analysis of good expression in type. 

Brown, Rosert U. Small ANPA Publishers Talk Radio, Movie Problems. E&P 
71:18 pll, April 30. 

Brown, Rosert U. 31 Comics Among 62 Features Surviving Since Before 1920. 
E&P 71:12 p3, March 19. 

Go.pperG, NatHan L. Is It True What They Say About Newsprint? Guild Re- 
porter 5:11 p3, Feb. 21. 
Mr. Goldberg charges that publishers are paying less for newsprint than for- 
merly. 

—— The Gentle Reader Is Now the Gold Mine. Guild Reporter 5:16 p5, March 28. 
Selling price of newspapers rising as circulations continue to increase. 

Hutcutinson, J. H. Advantages of a Tabloid Newspaper. National Printer Journalist 
56:3 p9, March. 

Mann, Robert S. Full Program Carried Out by Promotion Association. E&P 71:18 
pl2, April 30. 


Sartarn, Geratpine. What, When, Why and How of Syndicates. Guild Reporter 
5:14 p5, March 14. 


Photography 
Anonymous. Day of Hackneyed Photos Is Over, Bellamy Says. E&P 71:10 p36, 
March 5. 
Cleveland, (O.) Plain Dealer editor says pictures must keep pace with changes 
in news writing. 
—— New Transmitter for Photos to Cost $1,500. E&P 71:6 p14, Feb. 5. 
Device expected to increase wire transmission of pictures. 
—— News Camieramen Adopt Ten “Self Commandments.” E&P 71:16 p12, April 16. 
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Southwestern Association of Pictorial Journalists votes on code of ethics at 
Oklahoma meeting. 
—— Photo of Hindenburg Disaster Wins News Picture Contest. E&P 71:8 p3, 
Feb. 19. 
Bassett, Warren L. Dailies Spend 8 Million Yearly to Cover News Pictorially. 
E&P 71:8 p5, Feb. 19. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Huge Gain in Use of Pictures Shown in Survey of Dailies. 
E&P 71:8 p8, Feb. 19. 
Metropolitan papers have increased use of cuts 40 per cent since 1931. 
Matensure, B. E. Photogs Form Nucleus of U. S. Association. E&P 71:11 pl6, 
March 12. 
Photographers from 11 states represented in group organized at Kent State. 
Price, Jack. Press Pictures Have Come Far in Half a Century. E&P 71:8 p7, Feb. 
19. 
Publicity and Propaganda 


Anonymous. Anti-Propaganda Institute Reports 4,000 Subscribers. E&P 71:9 p5, 
Feb. 26. 

Newspaper men disagree in reactions to program designed to combat news dis- 
tortion. 

—— British Propaganda Assailed, House Investigation Sought. Newsdom 9:12 pl, 
March 19. 

—— House Investigation Sought on Administration Publicity. Newsdom 9:11 pl, 
March 12. 

Representative charges government agencies are violating law by giving hand- 
outs. 

—— Millions Wasted by Business on Publicity, Forum Is Told. E&P 71:10 p8, 
March 5. 

—— Press Agent in Reverse. Guild Reporter 5:15 p8, March 21. 

A study, none too favorable, of the public relations theories of Edward L. 
Bernays. 

—— Press Cool to Senate Exposure of NAM Anti-Union Propaganda. Guild Re- 
porter 5:14 p6, March 14. 

Metropolitan papers accused of minimizing investigation of activities of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

—— Republicans Name Waltman to Direct Publicity. E&P 71:16 p7, April 16. 
Political columnist of Washington Post accepts position with national com- 
mittee. 

——Senator Holt Sees Growth of Administration Publicity. Newsdom 9:17, p2, 
April 23. 

Says federal propaganda has aim of belittling opponents of new deal policies. 

—— Wisconsin Probing Utility Propaganda. E&P 71:8 p49, Feb. 19. 

Anperson, Paut Y. Let Gannett Explain. Nation 146:14 p375, April 2. 

Methods of mass pressure used by publisher bombarded. 

Exuiorr, Franx R. The College Public Relations Program. College Publicity Digest 
20:8 p7, April. 

Graves, W. Brooke. Public Reporting in the American States. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 2:2 p211, April. 
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Hartow, Rex F. The Stanford School-Press Relations Investigation. School and 
Society 47:1206 p185, Feb. 5. 
Case method used to study new field of publicity. 

MarteL, James K. Washington Press Conference. American Mercury 43:170 p190, 
Feb. 
Interviews with important capital figures, showing how personality and propa- 
ganda are reflected by the correspondents. 

Reap, James Morean. Atrocity Propaganda and the Irish Rebellion. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 2:2 p229, April. 

Recx, W. Emerson. State vs. Private College Publicity Programs. College Publicity 
Digest 20:6-7 p4, Feb.-March. 
Private institutions declared to lead in publicizing activities. 

Remmenrs, H. H. Propaganda in the Schools—Do the Effects Last? Public Opinion 
Quarterly 2:2 pl97, Arril. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:12 p36, March 19. 
Mr. Robb examines the question of Japanese efforts to win a “good press” in 
the United States. 

Radio and the Press 

Anonymovs. Dailies Must Oppose Use of Radio to Impair Democracy. E&P 71:18 
p18, April 30. 
ANPA committee cites utilization of radio by dictatorships. 

—— Ethridge Named Temporary NAB President. E&P 71:14 p38, April 2. 
Louisville publisher will supervise policies of nation’s radio broadcasters. 

—— FCC Cracks Down on Applications from Newspapers. E&P 71:12 p6, March 
19. 
Commission believed fighting charge of too generous allocation of frequencies 
to publishers. 

—— Fortune Survey: Newspapers Versus News Broadcasts. Fortune 17:4 p04, 
April. 
Radio’s unsuspected potency as an influence in public opinion and its surpris- 
ing lack of propaganda. 

—— More Newspapers Seen Entering Broadcasting Field. Newsdom 9:15 p4, 
April 9. 
Includes list of publications holding interests in stations. 

—— More Papers Drop Radio Comment; Few L. A. Protests. E&P 71:17 pl4, 
April 23. 
Copley chain in California follows example of Los Angeles papers in eliminat- 

—— Pittsburgh Press Ties in KDKA. American Press 56:6 p5, April. 

—— Radio News Vs. the Newspapers. Newsdom 9:14 p9, April 2. 
Analysis of a Fortune poll showing that public gets 452 per cent of its news 
from press, 23.5 from radio. 

—— Rules Publishing Is No Barrier to Radio License. E&P 71:14 p6, April 2. 

Batnoze, Ruts. Next—The Radio Newspaper. New Republic 146:6 p154, Feb. 5. 
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Brown, Rosert U. Talking Newspapers Possible With Printed Sound Truck. 
E&P 71:10 p9, March 5. 
New device will print recordings on newsprint and reproduce them over radio 
speaker. 

Broun, Heywoop. Tip to Uncle Sam. New Republic 94:1213 p98, March 2. 
Newspaper and radio said to be suffering from insufficient rivalry. 

CreaMER, JosepH. Radio Goes to Press. Quill 26:3 p3, March. 
Experiments with facsimile reproduction show progress. 

Harrison, Epwarp. Facsimile: a Supplement to the Press. Guild Reporter 5:13 p5, 
March 7. 
First effects of radio-transcribed newspaper expected to increase employment. 

—— Radio’s News Revolution Draws Near. Guild Reporter 5:11 p5, Feb. 21. 
Facsimile broadcasting expected to put all radio stations into publishing busi- 
ness. 

Moore, Hersert. Publication of Small Papers by Facsimile Now Possible. Ameri- 
can Press 56:6 p19, April. 

Wearin, Orna D., and Kircnnorer, Atrrep H. Joint Ownership of Newspapers 
and Radio Stations. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:2 p300, April. 
Congressmen Wearin and Editor Kirchhofer debate a question now before the 
Federal Communications commission. 


Research Methods 

BranvensurG, Georce A. Outlines Fine Reader Survey Techniques. E&P 71:9 p34, 
Feb. 26. 

Professor Mott of Iowa suggests devices to help circulation managers. 

—— Public Opinion in Our Cities. National Municipal Review 27:2 p69, Feb. 
Mr. Gallup is convinced that popular attitudes can now be measured ef- 
fectively. 

CaMpBELL, Laurence R. Some Masters’ Theses in Journalism. Quill and Scroll 
12:4 p82, April-May. 

A bibliography of graduate work. 

Finneti, Hat B. Recognized Bases Used in L. A. Market Study. E&P 71:6 pll, 
Feb. 5. 

Census and Brookings reports used by west coast newspaper in advertising 
survey. 

Gatiup, Greorce. Government and the Sampling Referendum. Journal of Ameri- 
can Statistical Association 33:201 p131, March. 

Information on the various polls for determining public opinion. 

Neyrman, J. Contribution to the Theory of Sampling Human Populations. Journal 
of American Statistical Association 33:201 p101, March. 
Technical data on the effectiveness of mass analyses. 

Rice, Stuart A. Quantitative Methods in Politics. Journal of American Statistical 
Association 83:201 p126, March. 

Census versus the election way of measuring public opinion. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January, February, March, 1938 


Edited by O. Narzicer, University 
of Minnesota 


Threats to freedom of the press continue as the leading topic in British news- 
paper men’s journals. Hitler’s insistence that “unbridled slander” of Germany in 
foreign newspapers must be stopped caused uneasiness in British press circles. As- 
surances were asked that the British government would not interfere with freedom 
of the press at the request of foreign governments. Immediate steps by the British 
government to counteract anti-British propaganda in the world were requested by 
members of Parliament and by newspaper men. Attention was also given to the 
severity of British libel laws, the tendency among local authorities to restrict report- 
ing of public affairs, and the controversy regarding the press clause in the new 
Irish constitution. 

British Press 

Anonymous. Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial Show Lower Profits. World’s Press 
News 19:474 pl, March 31. 

Profit and loss accounts of two London newspapers. 

—— Still More Scope for Scandal. World’s Press News 18:471 p17, March 10. 
Review and discussion of the Report on the British Press by Political and 
Economic Planning (PEP). See also W.P.N. 18:5, March 24. 

—— The Star Has Twinkled for 50 Years. Newspaper World 41:2089 p2, Jan. 22. 
Brief sketch of London Star history on occasion of fiftieth anniversary. 

LittLewoop, S. R. “Woman Dominance” Has Changed the Character of Fleet 
Street. Newspaper World 41: 2089 p3, Jan. 22. 

Reminiscences covering 40 years by the former dramatic critic of the Morning 


Post. 
MansrFIiELp, F. J. Who Started the “New Journalism?” World’s Press News 18:470 
pl9, March 8. 


W. T. Stead is credited with the distinction of originating crusading Journalism 
and a news style contrary to “Victorian restraint and dignity.” 

Soutar, AnprEw. Jealousy, Malevolence, Intolerance—Journalism’s Sins. World’s 
Press News 18:474 p2, March 31. 

Taytor, H. A. Towards a “Talent Crisis.” British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
26:257 p21, Feb. 
Institute president inquires whether journalism can still compete with other 
professions for recruits. 


Censorship and Propaganda 


AnonrMovus. Foreign Office Denies Changes in Press Department. World’s Press 
News 18:470 pl, March 8. 
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Premier Chamberlain urges “the exercising of restraint and toleration by the 
press of all countries when dealing with foreign affairs.” 

—— Government’s “Serious View” of Anti-British Propaganda. Newspaper World 
41: 2086 p6, Jan. 1. 

—— Increased Cost of Government Publicity Staffs. Newspaper World 41:2091 pé6, 
Feb. 5. 
Estimated increase in expenditure since 1930 from £18,650 to £106,400 at- 
tributed particularly to development of Post Office publicity. 

—— Press Censorship Needed More Than Ban on Bombing. World’s Press News 
18:469 pll, Feb. 24. 
Hitler says “unbridled slander” of Germany can no longer be tolerated. 

—— War Office Extends Press and Publicity Organization. Newspaper World 
41:2088 p4, Jan. 15. 

—— What France Spends on Propaganda. Newspaper World 41:2094 p2, Feb. 26. 
Fund of 195,447,000 franes represents large increase over five-year average. 

—— M. P.s Discuss Subsidies for British Agencies. World’s Press News 18:469 p3, 
Feb. 24. 
Parliament discusses cheaper news tranmission rates to combat foreign propa- 
ganda, but consensus is that subsidies should be avoided. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 

Anonymous. Copenhagen Newspaper Readership Leaps 35 Per Cent in Six Years. 
World’s Press News 18:465 p42, Jan. 27. 

—— Czechoslovakia Warns Foreign Journalists. Newspaper World 41:2098 pl, 
March 26. 

Will not tolerate tendentious reporting. 

—— Facts About Germany’s Illegal Press. World’s Press News 18:474 p18, March 
$1. 

Clandestine newspapers continue to circulate. 

—— Germany and the Foreign Press. Newspaper World 41:2096 p6, March 12. 
British government assures press that it would not interfere with press freedom 
at behest of a foreign government. 

Hernpet, Ricnarp H. Some Predecessors of Anglo-American News. Anglo-Amer- 
ican News 4:12 p481. Dec. 

Twenty-nine papers designed to serve travelling Americans abroad, but usu- 
ally short-lived, are listed in this brief sketch. 

SroneHouse, Ken. South African Newspapers Have Become Increasingly “Over- 
seas Conscious.” Newspaper World 41:2090 p30, Jan. 29. 


Law of the Press 
Anonymous. De Valera Talks on Press Freedom. World’s Press News. 18:466 p3, 
Feb. 3. 
—— Government Affirms Press Freedom on British Matters. World’s Press News 
18:471 pl, March 10. 
—— Manchester Guardian Editor Warns Against Menace of Libel. World’s Press 
News 18:468 p2, Feb. 17. 
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—— Mr. De Valera on Power of Press. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 26: 
258 p48, March. 
Irish prime minister defends press clause in new Irish constitution against 
charges that it restricts press liberty. 

Davipson, Jonn. How Shall the Law of Libel be Reformed? Newspaper World 
41:2089 p6, Jan. 22. 


Newsgathering and Press Associations 

Anonymous. British United Press Deny M. P.’s “Ninety-Nine Per Cent American” 
Statement. Newspaper World 41:2088 pl, Jan. 15. 
British United Press, begun in 1924, owned solely by Charles F. Crandall and 
is “entirely in British hands.” 

—— How Press Covered Hitler’s Austrian Coup. World’s Press News 18:472 pl, 
March 17. 

—— News Agencies and the Crisis. Newspaper World 41:2097 p4, March 19. 
Reporting the German march into Austria. 

—— Problem of Subsidized Foreign News Agencies. Newspaper World 41:2093 pl, 
Feb. 19. 
Cabinet Committee preparing report on world-wide propaganda conflict. 

CuarKE, Tom. Interviews Are the Mainstay of J urnalism. World’s Press News 
18:473 p14, March 24. 

Radio and the Press 

AuLicHAN, Garry. B.B.C. “Peaceful Penetration” of Press Territory. Newspaper 
World 41:2092 p2, Feb. 12. 
Menacing encroachments on press functions by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

Anonymous. No Parliamentary Interference With B.B.C. News. World’s Press 
News 18: 464 p5, Jan. 20. 


War Correspondence 

AnonyMovs. China and Spain Wars Have Given New “Break” to Foreign Corre- 
spondents. Newspaper World 41:2089 p88, Jan. 22. 

—— China War Is Heavy Expense to Newspapers. Newspaper World 41: 2086 pl, 
Jan. 1. ; 

—— Manchester Guardian Shanghai Correspondent “Invited” to Japanese Censor’s 
Office. World’s Press News 18:464, pll, Jan. 20. 
Press restrictions in the Sino-Japanese war. 

—— Treatment of Correspondents in Insurgent Spain. Newspaper World 41:2093 
p2, Feb. 19. 

Hawarp, Epwin. Amid the Shrapnel and Splinters of Shanghai. British Institute of 
Journalists’ Journal 26:257 p35, Feb. 


News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Notes for the September issue must reach 
him by August 1. 


ROFESSOR James E. Pollard, for 

four years acting director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will become its director on July 1 
following recent action by the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees. 

From 1923 to 1933 Professor Pollard 
was director of the OSU News Bureau. 
In 1932 he became a lecturer in the 
School, and was made associate professor 
on full-time basis in 1933. His newspaper 
experience includes work for the Canton 
Repository, the Ohio State Journal, the 
Columbus Dispatch and the Associated 
Press; his publications “The Journal of 
Jay Cooke,” “Newspaper Management,” 
“The Public Notice” and “Newspaper 
Laws of Ohio” (with Ed M. Martin). 


Desmond to Medill 


Dr. Robert W. Desmond, this spring 
on the staff of the Division of Journal- 
ism, Stanford University, will become a 
professor in the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, next year. 
He is to teach courses dealing with the 
press and public opinion, the press and 
world affairs, news treatment of public 
affairs and graduate study. 

Author of “The Press and World Af- 
fairs” and “Newspaper Reference Meth- 
ods,” Dr. Desmond has served with the 
Christian Science Monitor, the New York 
Herald (Paris), the Milwaukee Journal 
and the Miami Herald. He has also 
taught at the University of Minnesota 
and Suffolk University. He won his Ph.D. 
at the University of London in 1936. 


Mrs. Williams at Texas 
Mrs. Sara Lockwood Williams will be 


an associate professor on the journalism 
staff at the University of Texas in 1938- 
39. She is to take the place of Professor 
DeWitt C. Reddick while he finishes his 
Ph.D. work at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs. Williams has taught journalism 
at Missouri, at Yenching University and 
at Washington University, St. Louis. The 
author of “Twenty Years of Education 
for Journalism” and “Biography of a 
Country Newspaper,” she has also worked 
on newspapers in Philadelphia, Tulsa and 
St. Joseph, Mo. She married Dean Wal- 
ter Williams in 1927. 


Doan to Visit Ohio State 


Professor Edward N. Doan of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Kansas, will become visiting assistant 
professor in the School of Journalism, 
Ohio State University, in 1938-39. He 
will take the place of Professor Norval 
Neil Luxon, who is to spend fifteen 
months working toward a Ph.D. in his- 
tory at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Professor Doan, president of the AATJ, 
will work toward his doctorate at Ohio 
State in the summers of 1938 and 1939. 
Before joining the Kansas staff in 1935, 
he taught at the University of Puerto 
Rico and at Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 
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News Notes 


Merger Committees Named 


Two “merger committees” have been 
named by AASDJ and AATJ presidents 
in accordance with action of the two as- 
sociations at the Columbus conventions. 
The two committees are to study the 
proposal for amalgamation of the asso- 
ciations and report at the next annual 
meeting. 

On the AATJ committee appointed by 
President Edward N. Doan are J. Wil- 
lard Ridings, Texas Christian University, 
chairman; Reginald Coggeshall, Maine; 
Raymond Nixon, Emory; James E. Pol- 
lard, Ohio State; Vernon McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Washington; H. H. Herbert, 
Oklahoma; Mitchell V. Charnley, Min- 
nesota; and Douglass W. Miller, Syra- 


cuse. 

President Kenneth E. Olson of the 
AASDJ has appointed to the other com- 
mittee Frank L. Mott, Iowa, chairman; 
Roscoe B. Ellard, Missouri; Eric W. Al- 
len, Oregon; John E. Drewry, Georgia; 
and Charnley. 


Midwest Region Divided 


The executive committee of the AATJ 
by mail ballot has voted to divide the 
former Midwest regional section of AATJ 
into two regional sections. Members felt 
that, as formerly constituted, the Mid- 
west section was too big geographically 
and that the sectional meetings could not 
be attended by many members. 

New regional sections are the East- 
Central section with Professor J. E. Pol- 
lard, Ohio State, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and the West-Central 
section with Professor E. F. Mason, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, appointed to act as in- 
terim chairman of the program commit- 


tee. 

The East-Central section includes Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, II- 
linois and members in Wisconsin who 
find it convenient to attend the meeting. 

The West-Central section includes 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Minnesota. 

Members of the executive committee 
urged that members in border states who 
find it convenient attend either sectional 
meeting or possibly both. 

The meeting of the West-Central sec- 
tion was held at Des Moines, Ia., May 
18-14. Plans are being considered to hold 
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the East-Central sectional meeting early 
next fall. 


Georgia to Offer M. A. 


A graduate program leading to the 
master of arts degree is announced by 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, University of Georgia. To receive 
this degree, candidates will take a major 
in journalism and minors in the social 
sciences and English. 

Candidates for the master’s degree will 
be accepted from those having the A.B. 
in journalism or the A.B. degree and the 
necessary pre-requisite undergraduate 
courses in journalism. 


Northeastern Region Meets 


Representatives from seven colleges 
and universities attended « conference 
of the Northeastern district of the AATJ 
in New York City April 30. Professor 
Charles L. Allen of Rutgers University, 
director of the northeastern division, ar- 
ranged the program and presided at the 
sessions. 

A. V. Miller, business manager of the 
Herald Tribune, spoke on “The Effect 
of Increased Production Costs on the 
Personnel of a Metropolitan Newspa- 
per.” “Propaganda-Dictatorship and De- 
mocracy” was the subject of an address 
by Dr. Clyde R. Miller, Columbia Uni- 
versity, secretary of the Institute of Pro- 
paganda Analysis. 

Discussion topics and leaders were 
“How Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism Are Serving the Newspapers in 
Their Areas,” Max R. Grossman, Boston 
University; “New Courses in the Curricu- 
lum,” John S. Hamilton, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and “Graduate Courses in Jour- 
nalism,” Dean M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse 
University. 

The need for a new outlet for practi- 
cal journalistic research studies either 
through a publication issued by some in- 
dividual school or department of journal- 
ism or through the coéperation of a group 
of schools or departments was discussed. 
Consensus of the conference was that 
this subject be given further thought and 
discussed at a future meeting of the 
Northeastern division. The group voted 
to meet again next fall, probably in Oc- 
tober, in New York City. 
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Travel Seminar Scheduled 


A European travel seminar for jour- 
nalism graduate students and newspaper 
workers will be conducted this summer 
by Professor Grant M. Hyde, director 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, and Professor Willett M. 
Kempton, Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia. 

Sailing from New York on June 29, 
the seminar will spend about seven weeks 
visiting nine countries and returning to 
New York August 22. Visits ranging from 
three days to a week will be made in 
Paris, Geneva, Rome, Venice, Vienna, 
Budapest, Prague, Berlin, Brussels, the 
Hague, and London, with boat trips on 
both the Rhine and the Danube. 

The party will visit foreign newspaper 
men, American correspondents and gov- 
ernment press bureaus in all cities, be- 
sides attending the International Jour- 
nalism Conference at Geneva and the 
Women’s International Press Week at 
Budapest. University credit is offered by 
the University of Georgia. 


Freshman Courses Changed 


To insure parallel basic preparation 
for lower division students planning to 
major in journalism, the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Washington, has 
arranged a compulsory first-year curricu- 
lum, reserving special sections for pre- 
journalism freshmen in the required 
courses. The requirements conform to 
general university curricula for freshmen, 
but select basic courses from the univer- 
sity list which are best adapted to jour- 
nalistic backgrounds. Introductory cours- 
es in political science, psychology and 
economics are included. 


Iowa Builds Radio Studio 


A studio laboratory for use in radio- 
journalism courses has been built at the 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa. 
The two rooms used for studio and recep- 
tion purposes are so arranged that classes 
may watch the performance through 
large windows while listening to the pre- 
sentation over the receiving set. 


Library Lent to Oregon 

Long association between the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, and 
Dr. John Henry Nash, San Francisco art 


printer, led last month to the deposit by 
Dr. Nash of his $150,000 typographic li- 
brary in the University of Oregon library 
as a loan collection. 

Dr. Nash’s collection includes some of 
the best existing copies of the books of 
the world’s greatest printers from Guten- 
burg and Jensen down, a valuable collec- 
tion of statuary and oil portraits of great 
printers, and a full set of Dr. Nash’s own 
works. 


Ohio State Adds Courses 


New courses to be offered at the School 
of Journalism, Ohio State University, ef- 
fective October 1, include an advanced 
reporting course, a senior course in ad- 
vanced copyreading and editing, a senior 
course in newspaper critical writing, a re- 
quired senior course on the foreign press 
and a three-quarter sequence of honors 
courses, with credit varying from three 
to five hours. 


Southwestern Group Meets 


Clement E. Trout, head of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College publications de- 
partment, was elected president of the 
Southwestern Journalism Congress at its 
eleventh annual meeting at Baylor Uni- 
versity March 25 and 26. 

Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New 
York Times, headlined the program. Pro- 
fessor Edward N. Doan, president of the 
AATJ, presented a paper on the right of 
privacy. 


New Quarters Provided 


New quarters for the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Washington 
have been assured by approval of a WPA 
grant for remodelling purposes. Lewis 
Hall, formerly a dormitory, will be re- 
fitted, two floors being devoted to the 
school and student publications offices. 
Complete darkrooms and an engraving 
laboratory are planned. Typographical 
laboratories, enlarged, will remain in 
their present quarters adjoining the Uni- 
versity Press. 


Nevada Press Makes Grant 
The Nevada State Press Association 
has established a scholarship in journal- 
ism at the University of Nevada. The re- 
cipient must be majoring in journalism, 


News Notes 


a graduate of a Nevada high school, and 
at least in part self-supporting. 


Georgia Press to Emory 


The Georgia Press Association recent- 
ly announced completion of plans for es- 
tablishment of the association’s perma- 
nent headquarters at Emory University 
with a member of the Emory journalism 
faculty serving as field manager of the 
association. 

James C. Seymour, formerly assistant 
to the field manager of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, will hold the com- 
bined position of field manager and in- 
structor in journalism. Mr. Seymour will 
teach courses in newspaper business man- 
agement, magazine article writing and 
trade publications. 

In addition to six years’ experience 
with the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion, one of the most successful organiza- 
tions of its kind, Mr. Seymour has had 
practical experience on the Charles City 
(Iowa) Press, the Minneapolis Tribune, 
the Minneapolis Star, and the St. Paul 
Daily News. He has served also on the 
Northwestern Miller and as editor of a 
group of pulp fiction magazines. 

Mr. Seymour holds a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota. 


Kildow Gets Leave 


Fred L. Kildow, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the fall quarter, 1938. Professor Kil- 
dow, who is director of the National 
Scholastic Press Association, plans to 
work on a book for use in high school 
journalism classes. 


English to Teach Full Time 


Earl English, who was a half-time staff 
member of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, during the first semester, 
1937-38, was given full time status at the 
beginning of the second semester, teach- 
ing copyreading, printing and typogra- 
phy, community weekly and high school 
journalism. 


A “Lobby Journalist” 


Contributor of the first of two articles 
on covering the British Parliament is 
Norman Robson, a veteran British jour- 
nalist. He has represented the Westmin- 
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ster Provincial Press, Limited, at the 
House of Commons since 1929. His group 
of provincial papers, the largest in the 
country, includes the Birmingham Ga- 
zette, the Yorkshire Observer, the North- 
ern Echo and the Nottingham Journal, 
all important morning dailies. Mr. Rob- 
son not only covers Parliament for his 
papers but also directs their editorial 
policy. 

A young reporter before and after the 
World War, in which he served for three 
and a half years, Mr. Robson gave up 
active newspaper work to take the first 
“Diploma Course in Journalism” organ- 
ized at London University. One of the 
few to obtain a “Diploma with distinc- 
tion,” he entered London journalism. He 
joined the Westminster group in 1922 
after serving on the Westminster Gazette. 

Mr. Robson attended the Ottawa con- 
ference for this group, and has travelled 
widely for it. He now represents the 
Newspaper Society on the Journalism 
Committee of the University of London, 
has been chairman of the Parliamentary 
Lobby Journalists’ Committee and is 
chairman of the London District of the 
Institute of Journalists. 


Doble Grant Established 


A scholarship of $150 a year has been 
presented to the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Marshall. The award is a me- 
morial to Mrs. Marshall’s son, Robert 
Doble, a major in journalism who died 
during his senior year. The funds are to 
be awarded annually to a boy outstand- 
ing in academic work and supporting 
himself. 

Additional funds have been supplied 
with the scholarship for furnishing a 
“Bob Doble” seminar room. Dedication 
ceremonies were held February 16, with 
Mrs. Marshall present. Mr. Marshall, 
Colliers’ correspondent for the Far East, 
was not sufficiently recovered from 
wounds received during the Panay bomb- 
ing to take part. 


Notes 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, will return to Minneapolis 
for the summer session of the university. 
Since last September he has been in Lon- 
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don, gathering material on British politi- 
cal party propaganda, under a Guggen- 
heim grant. 

W. F. G. Thacher, professor of adver- 
tising in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, left early in May to 
spend four months in Europe. 

Zell F. Mabee, assistant professor, Col- 
lege of Journalism, University of Colora- 
do, won the $250 second-place prize in 
the recent amateur photography compe- 
tition sponsored by the National News- 
paper Awards Contest, Washington, D.C. 
Mabee is one of three collaborating in 
teaching the Colorado news photography 
course. 

A new course, “Problems in Radio 
Writing,” will be offered next year at the 
University of Minnesota with Mitchell 

Charnley, associate professor, in 


arge. 

The Journalism Building, housing the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, constructed in 1925, will be more 
than doubled in size as a result of an 
$85,000 appropriation by the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly to which will be added ap- 
proximately an equal amount of WPA 
funds for labor. 

Miss Elsa Pehrson, of the editorial 
staff of Aftonbladet and Stockholms- 
Tidningen, of Stockholm, Sweden, spent 
April at Stanford University preparing 
a series of articles on teaching methods 
and objectives in schools of journalism. 
The articles advocate the establishment 
of a curriculum of journalistic studies in 
Swedish universities. 

Lawrence Martin, associate professor 
of journalism and English at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate edi- 
tor of Ken magazine. 

H. P. Everest, former owner of the 
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Kirkland East Side Journal, has been ap- 
pointed teaching fellow on the staff of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Washington. He will assume his duties 
in the fall quarter. 

H. Boone Michelson, instructor in the 
Department of Journalism, West Vir- 
ginia University, is preparing a codifica- 
tion of the West Virginia law affecting 
newspapers, including statutory provi- 
sions and leading court decisions con- 
cerning libel, legal advertising and news- 
paper contracts. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarships have 
been awarded by the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, to 
Robert Martin, Pasco, Wash.; Elizabeth 
E. Hewit, Spokane, Wash.; and Dana A. 
Schmidt, Los Angeles, Calif. Alternates 
are Jane Davis, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Robert D. McMillen, Hopewell, N. J.; 
and William W. Cook, Detroit, Mich. 

The Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas, 
will be convention headquarters for the 
AATJ and AASDJ December 27, 28 and 
29. 


Correction 


The proceedings of the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
at Columbus in December, 197, are in 
error in stating, as recorded on page 127 
of the March Quarter-y, that the proxy 
of Washington and Lee University was 
held during the first session by 
State College. Washington and Lee was 
represented at the convention by O. W. 
Riegel except on December 30, when his 
proxy was held by C. E. Rogers of 
Kansas State. 

H. H. Herserr, 


Secretary-T reasurer 


